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WE call attention to the first of the series of articles on * Webster's 


The Week | Dictionary,” by the Hon. George P. Marsh, which we promised at the 
~e . ~ . . ~ 
opening of the present volume. We believe that they will be found 


ia the most valuable and entertaining criticism which that work has yet 
As the Philadelphia Convention did little more than organize on | elicited, and we commend them especially for perusal and preservation 
Tuesday, we cannot at the present writing make any comment on its | to the scholars and the whole corps of instructors of the country. 
proceedings. Besides, we intend in our next issue to give a special | sidli 
report, from a trustworthy eye-witness, not of speeches made and reso- 
lutions passed, but of the characteristics of an occasion in which a ; . . 
pseudo-Massachusetts and a reconstructed South Carolina lock arms and undertakes to explain the remote and immediate causes of the late 


: : a , riots. > recalls > fac ¥ > was firs i ng sove 
and keep step to the music of a re-united “ Democracy.” It will be | at He rec ulls the fact tt at he was first Lie utenant Governor and 
, then Governor of the few parishes of the State that, in 1864, were within 


the Union lines. In the spring of 1865 the Confederacy collapsed, and 





Gov. WELLs is out in an address to the loyal people of Louisiana, 


strange if a convention, presided over on the first day by the man who 
ordered Mumfords to be shot, as Butler had them hanged, and com- | 
posed largely of ex-Confederates who would gladly subscribe to- 
day, on Mayor Monroe’s recommendation, to erect a monument 
to Mumford—it will be strange, we say, if such a conglomerate, 
duly seasoned with Copperheads, office-seekers, and Republican reac- 
tionists, do not afford scope for description which shall be either ludic- 
rous or painful, according to the mood of the reader. Meanwhile we 
do not know who is so obtuse as to be deceived by the withdrawal, or, 
if you please, exclusion, of Wood and Stephens and Vallandigham 
from the convention. Out of the convention is not out of the party, 
and the coming campaign is to be one of parties, of which Congress 
and the President will be the respective heads. It is not yet apparent 
whether the name which has won so many victories by its mere pres- 
tige is to be dropped or retained by the new political combination. | 
It makes very little difference. We believe there is intelligence enough 
among loyal people to distinguish between the fulse title and the 
true, and virtue enough to maintain at the polls in November the 


he became Governor of all Louisiana. Then, he says, he resolved to try 
conciliation, for he was persuaded that the majority of his fellow-citizens 
had been seduced from their true allegiance by the wiles of demagogues 
It was, we remember, after he had entered upon this course that it used 
to be commonly said in Louisiana, * Wells is doing on a smali scale what 
Andy Johnson is doing on a great scale’—betraying the people who had 
raised him to office, and giving all the power of the State into the hands 
of people who were still rebellious, It is true that, being thus concili- 
ated, these men re-elected Mr. Wells in the fall of 1865, But he per- 
ceived that he alone among Union men was allowed to fill any office of 
honor or trust. He saw Union men everywhere proscribed, and at last 
‘he acknowledged that his policy of conciliation had been a mistaken 
and disastrous one, as he had been forewarned it would be. “I am 
convinced,” he says, “that they would renew the rebellion to-morrow 
if they saw a prospect of success.” He began to see that the Convention 
of 1864 must be reconvoked. If he entertained any doubt of its legal 
authority of the nation over presidents and rebels. right to continue its functions, he yielded to the opinion of abler men 
i to the opinion of able lawyers, and of Senators and Representatives, 
Se a Ee ee among others a distinguished Democratic Senator in Congress. Of the 
Tue papers teem with speeches, generally tedious in print, from irregular manner of the summons, Governor Wells has nothing to say 
orators, great and small, in all parts of the country. Senator Nye, of The convention having been called together, the enemies of the Goy 
Nevada, must be one of the most effective stump-speakers in the United 
States if the power of his personal presence does anything to contirm 


ernment determined that it should be crushed at all risks, and the 
scenes of the 30th of July were confidently predicted long before, Thi 


the impression which the words of his speeches are calculated to make. Governor's account of the riot itself it is not worth while to give; mili 


After the measureless deserts of talk about reconstruction since those 
far-away times when the New York News looked forward to negro suf- 
frage and the World talked of Caligula’s horse, it is pleasant to come’ tried conciliation of rebels even to the hazard of his good name, «nc! 


tary investigations now in progress will make all that plain. But his 
conclusion is full of significance, coming as it does from a man who has 
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a twelvemonth since, it is likely, abhorred the thought of negro suffrage : 
“The ultimate security both of the Government and Union men of the 
South depends, in my opinion, on the ratification of the Constitutional 
Amendment, and the enfranchisement of the loyal black man as he 
becomes educated and qualified fur that important privilege.” 
jhacnnnnciiallaaietaiatisnedss 

Tuerx is a statement in circulation that “ one of the ablest physi- 
cians of New York”—we wish his name had been given—aflirms that 
“no native of America is ever attacked with sun-stroke.” A more sea- 
sonable time than the present might be adopted for refuting this error; 
but we warn the native American not to trust to so foolish a dictum for 
exemption at the next heated term. A very limited enquiry among the 
boating-men of our colleges would discover the fact that sun-stroke is a 
frequent penalty of too much exposure ; and that the sun, which shines 
benignantly upon the just and the unjust alike, is not more a respecter 
of nationalities in its oppressiveness. Why Germans and Irish are most 
conspicuous in our lists of the sun-stricken is no mystery. They com- 
pose chiefly our poor aad laboring population, obliged to work out of 
doors in all weathers, and are besides imprudent in drinking and eating 
from ignorance of sanitary rules, It is likely, of course, that their not 
being acclimated has something to do with their liability to attack. 


i 


Tue “ astounding developments” in an office of the detective police 
force in this city were to be found in the newspaper headings and 
nowhere else. In the first place, the developments could astound no 


one, for the general public has for a long time stood pretty well pre- | 


pared to hear and believe almost any stories of rascality that could be 
tuld in reference to our detective police. Inthe second place, no devel- 
opments of any importance seem to have been made. Superintendent 
‘Kennedy deposed one inspector and put another in his place, and then 
.made the men a very affecting address, telling them that a thousand 


rumors were afloat regarding the corruptions said to exist among the de- | 
tectives as a body; that the thieves and counterfeiters complained that | 


the police “ beat” them out of so much of their gains that they really 
found it impossible to carry on business any longer; and that the great 
public would certainly come to know of these practices unless they 
were at once put an end to; but we hear of nothing more that has been 
done. We are not surprised to learn that “ the authorities at police 
headquarters are exceedingly reticent,” but we confess to considerable 
curiosity as to what it is intended to do with that officer who was ar- 
rested in the act of receiving fifty dollars of black-mail from a crimi- 
nal, and we are more or less astonished to learn that he was allowed 
“to write his resignation!” An exposure of this kind is, of course, a 
sad thing, and the policemen are naturally indignant at it; but, on the 
whole, the public will not be sorry at anything that discourages the 
present good understanding between burglars, counterfeiters, and 
guardians of the peace. 
—- —_—~ ome — —— 

Cou. Strokes has been telling the people of Nashville that negro 
suffrage is not only simply a question of time, but of five years’ time. 
“ You can’t stop,” he says, “ four millions of loyal, patriotic people from 
participating in the Government which they help to support and defend. 
You will have it as an exciting question in every canvass until the negro | 
obtains bis rights.” A Moses of this sort is worth two of the White 
House variety, and undoubtedly is listened tu by the loyalists of Ten- 
nessee with far greater sympathy than was Gov, Johnson when he aped 
the Jewish deliverer, ‘“ Policy,” indeed, has already effected, both in 
that State and in Louisiana, what honest preaching might have been 
years in accomplishing—the conversion of the Union party to colored 
enfranchisement, if not yet purely as an act of justice, at least as a pru- 
dent alliance against reaction. 


——— oe 


Tuey have a curious way in St. Louis of demonstrating the superior 
commercial advantages of that city as compared with Chicago. Some 
ingenious mathematician of the latter place having amused himself with 
figuring a train of cars equal in length to the earth’s diameter as neces- 
sary to transport the Illinois corn crop of 1865, the Missouri Democrat | 


triumphantly reckons the small number of steamers and barges which | 
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could remove the same bulk of corn, in easy trips, in the space of three 


months, and concludes that the method which is least bewildering to 
contemplate is also the most expeditious and the least expensive. This 
reasoning is directed against the proposed railroad bridge over the 
Mississippi at St. Louis, and will be adhered to, we imagine, until that 
bridge is built, and it is seen that there is business enough for boats and 
cars also; or until the river dries up, as it is said to be doing; or, 
finally, till Maj..Gen, Warren, who has been ordered to survey the Upper 


Mississippi and its tributaries, shall report on “the best means of 


reconciling the conflicting interests of the railroads and the shipping.’ 
Meanwhile, again, it will be in order to disparage the growth and com- 
mercial prosperity of Chicago,.as the Democrat does in another issue, 
by half-adopting a charge brought against * our neighbor” (a euphemism 
for “our rival”) “of Lake Michigan,” which would account for the 
cholera in New York and Brooklyn by the quantities of rotten wheat 
she sends to this market. ‘“ About this there can be no mistake,” says 
the anonymous accuser: “the bread used is the cause of the sickness,” 
If the Board of Health can only be induced to certify to this, we do not 
see how Chicago can any longer pretend to be the metropolis of the 
West. 
7~>-+—. 

Two new cotton factories were founded on the 1st of August near 
West Point, Georgia, on the Chattahoochee River, in close proximity 
to the railroad. The water power is said to be ample, and we hope it 
will prove so, The proprietors may have chosen an emancipation an- 
niversary either to celebrate the release of Southern capital from its 
subjection to slave labor, or Southern independence of Northern manu- 
factures. No matter which ; no matter if Sherman and his armies, who 
made this consummation possible, are still bitterly remembered and 
spoken of at West Point; spindles, like school-houses, are signs that 


the revolution will not go backward, and that liberty has a permanent, 


although a precarious, foothold in the South. 





——_<>-——$—$_—$____ 


Co.. Wirui1aM B. THomas, who is, or who at any rate has been Col- 
lector of the Port of Philadelphia, intends, it is said, to test in a court 
of law the President’s right to remove him from office without the 
advice and consent of the Senate. [t does not hurt a party, as a party, 
to be seeking office rather than enjoying it, and the majority in Con- 
gress were politic as well as wise when they refused to go the length 
of continuing the session till December for the sake of protecting 
Unionist office-holders against the Presidential axe. Still we commend 
Col. Thomas’s intention to maintain bimself in his collectorship by 
law, if it can be done, and we say again, as we have said before, we 
sincerely hope that the attempt may be successful. There cannot be 
two opinions as to the pernicious influence of our present practice upon 
the public service and upon politics and public morality generally. 
No honest man can, so far as we are able to see, be sorry if the law in 
this matter shall be found to contradict the custom. 
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ON the 11th of May a French correspondent of Tar Natron wrote, 
on the eve of the German war, and just after Napoleon’s expression of 
detestation for the treaties of 1815: ** How can a Prusso-French alliance 
be reconciled with an attack upon these treaties ?” will Bismark and the 
victorious Prussian army and bureaucracy fall back on the mght bank 
of the Rhine? or, “ will the French Emperor be satisfied with Landau, 
Sarrelouis, and what is called the frontier of 1814? It would be a 
very trifling price for the blood which must soon be shed, and the 
most threatening part of the treaties of 1815 would stil! be maintained, 
and would even be aggravated by the increase of the Prussian power.” 
The Emperor's declaration in June that he had no design of extending 


the eastern frontier of France, unless a general grab-game were going 


/on in Europe, has not been forgotten. But it was regarded at the time 


as simply one of many proofs of Bismark’s understanding with Napo- 
leon. This extension was, however, asked for on or about the 8th inst. 
by the French cabinet, and on Tuesday a telegram trom London 
(of noon of the same day, received here at a quarter of three p.m. !) 
informed us that the Prussian Government was firm in its refusal to 
cede the coveted territory. Let us hope that this attitude is ominous 
of something more than a renewal of battle. 
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Dr. B. A. GouLp, in a paper read before the American Academy of 
Sciences, gives some interesting facts about the stature of the American 
soldier. A grain of allowance is evidently to be made for some of the 
statements ; for although army rules require that the height of the 
recruit be given at the nearest one-fourth of an inch, the doctor found 
that the persons who measured the men had a tendency to set down 
round numbers. It is possible that this large way of doing things may 
have prevailed in the West rather than the East, where people are 
popularly supposed to keep a sharper look-out for fractions, in any 
computation, than is common outside of Yankee-land properly so called. 
It was found that the time of reaching the maximum height is very 
much later than is generally thought. Men born in America, it appears, 
increase in height till they are twenty-eight years old. They are shorter 
at thirty-five than at twenty-nine and thirty, and this Dr. Gould attri- 
butes to the consolidation of the cartilages of the backbone. In the 
case of men from different States, the year of greatest average height 
was different, the average year for all the States being, as above-men- 
tioned, twenty-eight. The men from Iowa head the list with an 
average height of 69 inches; next come those from Ohio (68.8), Indiana 
(68.7), Maine (68.6), Missouri (68.5), Minnesota (68.3), Vermont (68.1). 
No other soldiers were more than five feet eight inches tall. New 
Hampshire heads the second group of States, with men 67.9 inches, 
Then come New York, Pennsylvania, and Michigan, with an average 
standard of 67.8 inches. Wisconsin has 67.7, and Connecticut and 
Rhode Island 67.5. Massachusetts has only 67.4 inches, The colored 
troops of Louisiana are set down at 67.3. Less than 67 inches are the 
Jersey men—66.7, in a group by themselves; and the average stature of 
the American soldier, if these returns may be trusted, taking the shorter 
men of the Atlantic coast with the tall Westerners and Maine men, is 
five feet and eight inches, a height which the English think quite suffi- 
cient for a prize-fighter capable, all things considered, of holding his 
own with any man. 


——-9<>-9-——_— 


Ir is hard to realize that we are admitted by the Cable to a strictly 
contemporaneous view of European events, and are not, as formerly, ten 
days in arrears. We are not disposed, when everything is as yet so 
new and unadjusted, to complain of a want of system in the news de- 
spatches from over the water. It is evident. however, that the public 
ought to have, first, a well-digested summary of foreign intelligence, 
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grouped under appropriate heads, according to the quarter of the world 
whence the telegram proceeds; and, second, the most careful discrim- 
ination of dates. A despatch without a date, or separated from its date, 
throws us back upon the old indefiniteness; while the introduction of | 
is simply tantalizing. The daily news- | 


, 


such a word as “ yesterday’ 
papers, in their efforts to surpass each other in enterprise, have carried | 
their vicious custom of subdivision and display to a most ridiculous | 
and perplexing extent. Thus, on Monday, we had two despatches of | 
Friday, announcing the close of Parliament. To one journal of this | 
city, the first despatch afforded the opportunity of making four distinct 
paragraphs and as many head-lines, One, headed ** The Queen’s Speech,” 
contained this line: ‘ The session of Parliament has closed.” Another | 
was headed * Domestic Affairs of Great Britain discussed by the Queen,” 
and read thus: ** The remainder of the address from the throne relates | 
to home questions.” The second despatch is carved into five independ- 
ent paragraphs, with heads that differ from the foregoing only in a 
partial mention of the home questions alluded to. Under * Austria,” 
we have the caption “Prague, not Paris, the proper place” for the | 
telegraphic statement: “It is now believed that it is not Prague, but 
Paris, which is the proper place for the peace negotiations between 
Austria and Italy.” Still another newspaper, of the same day, reported 
that after the Gulf cable had been picked up, “a speech was made by 
Mr. Charlton, and the steamer headed for the shore.” Nothing, it turns 
out, more innocent than a “splice” was made by Mr. Charlton, who, it 
is fair to suppose, is not an American, and therefore could not possibly 
We do not forget the 
but we are sure 


have made a speech on so small an occasion. 
inherent difficulties of typography and night-editin 
that that journal will be most sought after which arranges its despatches 
from abroad with the least regard for sensational effect and the most 


oe 


for accuracy and ready understanding. 


| year, until they can make contracts for the ensuing year. 
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THE FREEDMEN. 

THe final report of Gens. Steedman and Fullerton has been made 
public. Their foregone conclusion is that the Bureau is a nuisance in 
itself, and is served by unworthy agents; its continuance will be pro- 
ductive of discord and oppression. It is in behalf of the blacks that 
these commissioners most urgently call for the dissolution of the Bureau. 
Forgetting the old cry of the slaveholders, that a negro would not work at 
all except under compulsion—forgetting the outrageous vagrant acts of the 
past twelve months, to which it was half believed, more than half hoped, 
and unqualifiedly asserted, the freedmen would soon become amenable 
forgetting that the Bureau enforced the making of contracts (whose 
terms were not prescribed) partly to bridge over the disorganization of 
labor, partly in deference to the opinion that the freedmen would avoid 
labor, but chiefly in the interest of the planters themselves and the entire 
South, that the country and the people might be saved from ruinous 
impoverishment and even starvation—these Presidential fault-tinders 
accuse the Bureau of re-enslaving the blacks by contracts which impose 
wages far below those obtainable in open market by competition. The 
very success of the Bureau in restoring labor, and in enhancing the value 
of the laborer, is thus turned against it as a crime; and while to-day it 
is feeding more whites than blacks, and, with what little military sup- 
port is still allowed it by the President, is doing its best to promote 
industry, security, good morals, and substantial justice among all classes 
of the population, it is subjected to these assaults de haut liew, and that, 
too, after the representatives of the loyal people have decided that it 
shall live for two years longer, because it is needed. No one less than 
the friends of the Bureau will object to the most rigid, so it be impartial 
and disinterested, scrutiny of its agents and its operations; nor is it to 
be denied that, from the very necessities of the case, as well as through 
errors of judgment, many incapable and not a few corrupt ofticers have 
been taken from the army into places under the Bureau. But, 
dence palpably one-sided and inconclusive, with motives undisguisedly 
hostile, to denounce the very existence of a legally established institu- 


on evi 


tion, resembles nothing else than the President's superfluous message 


concerning the Constitutional Amendment—that is, both are acts caleu 


lated and intended to weaken the popular respect for law, simply because 
certain enactments are not conformable to the * policy” of the Executive. 

A report of Gen. Tillson, from Georgia, which has appeared since 
the above was written, affords a very exact contirmation of our criti 
cisms : 

*““When I assumed charge of the Bureau here in June, 185, freedmen’s wages 
ranged from $2 to $7 per month, and a general opinion prevailed that at Christmas the 
lands, mules, ete., would be apportioned off among the ne consequently indo 
lence Was very prevalent, and the planters were disheartened regarding the Bureau as 
the champion of the freedmen and unfriendly to My ti efforts were to correct 
these mistaken opivions, in which I met with flattering Preparations 
planting began early in the tollowing February, and wages advanced to $12 and $15 per 
mouth. The testimony of the Hon. Alexander H. Stephens before the Reconstruc 
Committee is proof of the restoration of confidence and organization of labor by the 
Bureau. a 

** Schools have been established, valuable property gathered up and accounted for, 
that would have been lost to the Government. aws have been secured to the 
freedmen, protecting his rights and property, but the coutinuance and agency of the 
Bureau is still a necessity, as planters depend upon it to obtain labor—the treedmen to 
receive their wages. The experience of the past year wart conclusion that 
twenty-five per cent. of growing crops would be were not the Bureau in force to 
secure justice.” 
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—According to reports from South Carolina, the freed people on 


Edisto are in a prosperous condition, All who are able to work will 
earn sufficient to feed and clothe them comfortably during the present 


Many of them 


| . . . . , “” . 
will make trom four to eight hundred dollars, if no accident happens to 


the crops, and about one-half of them will, in addition to their cotton 
-rop, raise sufficient provisions to support their families during the next 
year. Two plantations on Edisto and one on James Island are held by 
freedmen under possessory titles, and are worked on their own account. 
They have large crops in good condition. As a general rule, on these 
islands, the freed people are working for one-half the cotton crop, though 
in some instances on more advantageous terms than these. There are 
about seven thousand freed people on Edisto, and yet during the last 
four months a dozen cases of petty larceny and trifling assault and bat- 
tery are the only crimes that have occurred. On Edisto, Wadmelaw, 
Johns, and James Islands are about three hundred freed people who are 
unable to support themselves, and who should be cared for by the 


communities where they Jive. They are the old, cripples, and orphan 


‘children. 
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A rARAGRAPT appeared in the London Reader some weeks ago, to 
the effect that Mr. Herbert Spencer had been unable to realize any- 
thing from the subscriptions taken up in this country in his behalf. 
The contrary is the case. Mr. Youmans, who went to England not 
long ago, carried five thousand dollars in money, with hopes of more, 
and a valuable gold watch, a present from the American Watch Com- 
pany at Waltham, Messrs. D. Appleton & Co., Mr. Spencer’s American 
publishers, have also paid him considerable sums arising from the sale 
of his books in this country. 
much better reception, and have been more widely read here than in 
England. In justice to his American friends, Mr. Spencer addressed a 
note to the Reader, printed in the last number, in which he contradicts 
the statement of that paper, and says: “ From the beginning, and with 
increasing energy up to the present time, the Americans have given to 
my undertaking the strongest support, and have done it in the most 
admirable manner.” 

—Mr. J. Payne Collier has issued his reprint of Part I. of the fifth of the 
Poetical Miscellanies, ‘* England’s Helicon,” which made its original ap- 
pearance in 1600, and its reappearance in 1614. There are only four copies 
of the first edition in existence. Mr. Collier complains that his sub- 
scribers have fallen off, and that, though he has printed fifty copies and 
distributed them at the cost price, 10s., he has but twenty-five sub- 
scribers, so that he loses heavily. The reprints are exact representa- 
tions of the earliest editions, are printed in elegant style, both as to 


type and paper, and are offered at a sum which merely pays the cost of 


Mr. Collier intends to print next ‘“ Davi- 
He fears, however, that he may not 
We wonder that he 


transcript, print, and paper. 
son’s Poetical Rhapsody ” of 1602, 
have even as many subscribers as he had before, 
does not give more facilities to subscribers in this country, where he 
Indeed he says that he has had a 


could easily get fifty and more. 


“very handsome offer trom the other side of the Atlantic, where my 


Mr. Spencer’s works have met with a} 
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| time long subsequent to Holbein’s day. 





last bibliographical work has been extensively reprinted in four hand- | 
leraries from Pekin to the Mongolian frontier and the passes of the 


some volumes, to enable me to carry it on, not only without risk, but 
with sure advantage.” 

d. 
Assyrian cuneiform inscriptions, 
students attending the Sanskrit class at the Imperial Library of Paris, 
He controverts the 


by the 


has published an address to the 


Professor well known his researches on 


Oppert, 


which contains some new and interesting matter. 
views held by many students of comparative philology concerning cer- 
tain “ Aryan” ideas pervading the whole of the so-called Indo-Germanic 
Such an “esprit aryen,” he holds, has no more real existence 
* Nor do, in his opinion, the 


races. 
than the much vaunted 
Arvan and Semitic races differ from one 


” ii é sémitig He, 


another in a physiological 


point of view, nor have they been subject each to different influences of 


climate or locality. On the other hand, he attributes to Semitic in- 
fluence a very considerable portion of the elements of which the Greek 
race more especially is composed. He promises to develop his ideas 
on this head in a larger work on the origin of the Greek and Latin 
races, 

—* The Fine Arts Quarterly Review,” which unfortunately died out, 
after a brief but meritorious career, has been revived under the editor- 
ship of Mr. Woodward, the Queen’s librarian, The articles are, as 
formerly, signed, and cover a broad variety of topics, The writers are 
now chiefly men who do not belong to the realistic school. The illustra- 
tions, which are very profuse, are the best point of the magazine. 
Those in the first number of the new series are Jehan Foucquet’s 
* Coronation of the Virgin” (in gold and colors) ; Reynolds's portrait of 
himself, from the picture in Mr, Stuart's possession; Raphael's cartoons 
of “ Christ’s Charge to Peter” and “* The Beautiful Gate;” Flandrin’s 
“Christ and St. John,” the Pitti “ Ecce Homo,” Perugino’s * Ascen- 
sion,” together with some minor works, initial letters, and the like. 


—* }[olbein und seine Zeit ” (Holbein and his Times) is the title of 


a new work by Dr. Alfred Woltmann, of which the first volume has 


been published by E. A. Seemann, of Leipzig. 
the author has corrected, among other long standing errors, the com- 


The patient delving of 
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monly received dates of the great painter's birth and death, which are 
here fixed at 1495 and 1543. Unlike Grimm, in his “ Life of Michae] 
Angelo,” he is not given to inventing hypotheses, and is rigidly critical 
and not at all poetical in his investigations. Some of his statements 
cannot be accepted in all their breadth—as when he says that “ only 
from the city of the German renaissance could the painter of the Ger- 
Nuremberg is at least as emphatically 
» including in that 


man renaissance arise,” as 
Augsburg “the city of the German renaissance, 
term literature, art, and general culture; while the renaissance impulse 
which has left such stately monuments in Augsburg proceeded trom a 
So Woltmann’s repeated as- 
sertion, that the ideas of the Reformation were in no way hostile to the 
pictorial art, can hardly stand, That these ideas were nearly fatal to 
art is nearer the truth, though, since the choice lay, or seemed to lie, 
between enjoying a higher and more advanced truth and morality, and 
renouncing the blessings of art, it is not a reproach to the Reformation. 
At all events it obliged Holbein to quit the Continent for England, 
The illustrations of the book consist of thirty-two large wood engray- 
ings, reproductions of Holbein’s works, and, naturally, least satisfactory 
when imitating his oils. “ Altogether,” says a German critic, “ we 
have in this work a labor distinguished by loving devotion to research 
and charming vivacity of description, the best and in every respect 
the most satisfactory monograph that has hitherto appeared concerning 
any of our great German artists.” The second volume, containing the 
concluding epoch of Holbein’s life, will mainly relate to his stay in 
London from the year 1526, 


—It is one of the signs of the increase of travel, and the rapidity of 
intercourse between nations, that a guide-book for China should he 
published, a region that, four or five years ago, was as inaccessible as 
the North Pole or the sources of the Nile. The first Chinese * Murray” 
appears in the shape of a neat pamphlet of about seventy pages, en 
titled * Notes for Tourists in the North of China, by N. B. Dennys,” 
and is published by Messrs. A. Shortrede & Co, of Hong Kong. 
pamphlet contains very full descriptions of Tien-tsin, Pekin, and 


surrounding country, with valuable notes on the productions, objects of 
ete., of the capital of China, besides itin 


a ee 


curiosity, public buildings 


Great Wall. 
an officer in the British consular service, and has had the best of oppor 


Mr. Dennys has resided for two or three years at Pekin a: 


tunities for familiarizing himself with the peculiarities of the Provin 
of Chih-li. His work is a very useful vcade-meceum, and is illustrated 
with several serviceable plans of Pekin and of the route between that 
city and the sea, 

—In the estimate of the receipts and expenditures of the Russian 
7,918 rubles set down as pay 


Every 


Government for the year 1866 we find 16 
ments to the various journals published by the Government. 
department of the Government and many sub-departments have their 
own journals, in which are published all the orders and promotions, 
and also many articles which are either necessary or interesting to the 
The Russkii Invalid, published by the war department, gets the 
largest share, 23,770 rubles; the Journal of the Ministry of Public Li 
struction has 21,588 rubles. The journal gpublished by the naval 
department also has a large sum. The Minister of Foreign Affairs gives 
the Journal de St. Pétershourg, a widely read official paper, but not the 
organ of any branch of the service, 4,000 rubles, 


service. 


—The Archeological Institute this year resigned the doubtful honor 
of being lions in a small town, and held their congress in London, They 
visited the Tower and Westminster Abbey, Lambeth Palace and vari- 
ous churches, and made an excursion to Windsor and Eton. Several 
very interesting papers were read, which have been reported quite 
fully in the Atheneum. The most important was the address of Sir John 
Lubbock on primeval antiquities and the present state of archeology, 
which went into detail with regard to the distinctions and characteris- 


tics of the four great periods of early life and their subdivisions. Mr. 
Hepworth Dixon delivered an address on the “ Tower of London ;” Dr. 


Guest one on the “ Origin of London ;” Mr. J. H. Parker settled various 
disputed points about Windsor Castle; Mr. Foss discoursed on West- 
minster Hall; Mr. Cyril Graham lectured on the proceedings of the 
“ Palestine Exploration Fund ;’ and Mr, Emanuel Deutsch read a very 
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The be admitted, then, as a probable hypothesis, that all compound bodies 
can be broken up or dissociated by exposure to sufficiently high tem- 
peratures, it will still appear that the dissociation of iron and oxygen 
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important paper on “Semitic Paleography and Epigraphy.” 
papers and addresses are all to be published in book form by Murray. 


shiietindicedialiaiias —— 
lis less easily effected than that of the compounds above alluded to. 
SOIENTIFIO. | At the temperature here in question, the affinity of oxygen for iron is 


DrtssocrATION OF GASES IN Bast FurnAcEs.—That the force of not destroyed. 
chemical affinity may, at very high temperatures, cease to be an efficient | heat developed by the oxidation of this metal is a very important point 
in the process, deserving, perhaps, as much consideration as the heat 


So 


In fact, in the welding of large masses of iron, the 





means of holding elements in combination, has long been known. It | 
, 4 | 

was Clearly shown, years ago, by the experiments of Grove upon the | 
*,¢ . . . | 
decomposition of water, ammonia, nitrous oxide, and other substances, | 


from the burning coal. ; 
Other samples of gas were taken out at a point some forty feet or 


and has lately been more fully illustrated by a remarkable series of} more beyond the grate of the welding furnace ; the temperature at this 


researches by H. Deville, the details of which have been published from | 


time to time during the last eight or ten years, 


An interesting contribution to our knowledge of the phenomena of | resulted as follows: 


“ dissociation ’—as Deville has termed this peculiar decomposition, or 
splitting by heat—has just been made by Cailletet, who has enquired 
into the condition in which gases exist in the furnaces in which iron is 
smelted and worked. In order to obtain the gases from the interior of 
the furnace, they were drawn off, not through porcelain tubes, as in the 
experiments of previous observers, but through a fine copper tube, kept 
cool by a stream of water, and connected with an aspirating flask. It 
had already been demonstrated by Deville, that in collecting the disso- 
ciated elements for examination, it is, as a general rule, necessary to 
cool them very quickly, in order to prevent the recombination which 
would occur in case the cooling process were gradual. Cailletet, there- 
fore, took care to surround the small copper abduction tube with 
another larger tube, through which a rapid current of cold water was 
made to flow, not merely that the copper might be kept from melting, 
but in order that the gases should be cooled to the temperature of about 
50° at the very moment of their exit from the furnace. 

The following analyses are of mixtures of gas taken at different 
times through one of the tuyere-holes of a hot-blast iron furnace fed 


! 


with charcoal : 


% Il, 
Oxygen, . ° * ° é ‘ - 15.24 15.75 
Hydrogen, . . 1.80 0.00 
Carbonic oxide, 2.10 130 
Carbonic acid, ° : ‘ ° 3.00 2.15 
Nitrogen, ‘ ‘ , P ° : ° ° ° « «%T36 80.80 
100.00 100 00 


At the point from which these gases were taken the temperature was 
so high that both porcelain and platinum readily melted. The gas, as 
it reached the aspirating flask, had the appearance of thick smoke, 
owing, as Cailletet supposes, to a little aqueous vapor and some impal- } 
pable carbon which is carried along by the gas. 

These analyses show that some oxygen can remain free and uncom- 
bined in the presence of hydrogen, carbon, and carbonic oxide, when 
the mixture of these substances is in the midst of a mass of combustible 
matter, the temperature of which is above the melting point of 





platinum. 

In another set of experiments, the gases were taken from a large 
reverberatory furnace, used for welding iron, at a point in front of the 
grate, where porcelain quickly melted, and where the bricks of the 
furnace were heated to the most intense whiteness, the temperature 
being so high that the eye was unable to support the glare. The gases 
here obtained were composed as follows: 











I. 1. 

Oxygen, ‘ r ‘ . ° . . ° ° } - 13.1 12.33 
Carbonic oxide, . . ‘ ‘ ° ° ‘ ° 3.31 2.10 
Carbonic acid, ; ‘ ° ° ‘ ° ° ° 1.04 Ww 
Nitrogen, 4 R . ‘ . ° ‘ e 82 50 81.37 
100.00 100.00 


In these trials the mouth of the copper tube, when removed from | 
the furnace, was found to be covered with a coating of lamp-black, pre- | 
cisely in the same way as had been noticed by Deville in his experi- | 
ments upon the splitting of carbonic oxide into carbon and oxygen. | 
Here again, as in the experiment at the blast furnace, it appears that | 
oxygen, when intensely heated, has little or no action upon carbon. | 
But in this mixture of dissociated gases iron burned readily; that is to 
say, it took on oxygen and at the same time developed a great amount | 
of heat. By looking through a colored glass it was easy to see that 
the temperature of the burning iron was far higher than that of the 
Proof that iron is here oxidized is furnished also by the 
Even if it! 


furnace. 
abundant slags which form during the process of welding. 


icombined to a very considerable extent, 


| pears from his own analyses, 


point, estimated as 900°, was insufficient to melt copper, though anti- 


mony melted at once upon being exposed to it. Analyses of this gas 


Oxygen, P 8.00 Ta 
Carbonic oxide, 240 4.02 
Carbonic acid, 712 7.72 
Nitrogen, R248 SU.06 

100.00 100.00 


that the elements previously dissociated have re 


> 
rut 


It here appears 
this recombination, by 


cooling, is still more strikingly illustrated by the following experiment, 


|in which the gases, taken at precisely the same point as before, were 


drawn off through a simple metallic tube instead of the cooled tube 
employed in all the other experiments. 

metallic tube the temperature of the gases slowly fell from redness to 
that of the air, and the dissociated elements were thus enabled to re- 


In passing through the plain 


combine in great part. For comparison, the mean of the two preced- 


ing analyses is here given : 





Gas taken through Mean of preceding 
Plain Tube. Analyses 
Oxygen, . ° e ° ° ‘ ° ° ° 1.21 
Carbonic oxide, ; ‘ ‘ ‘ ‘ s 1.42 
Carbonicacid, . 1512 
Nitrogen, 82.5 
100,00 100.00 


It will be observed that there is here but little free oxygen, that 
which was free in the gas previously analyzed having here united with 
carbonic oxide to form carbonic acid, 

Since, even in the apparatus which he has employed for collecting 
the gases, these cannot be cooled instantaneously, and since there must 
consequently be a certain amount of recombination during the cooling 
process, Cailletet urges that the actual amount of dissociation which 
occurs under the circumstances must be greater than that which ap- 
In his opinion only very small quantities 
of the compound gases exist in the hottest parts of blast and puddling 
furnaces, 

If the accuracy of these experiments be admitted 
as they are with the results of Deville, there would appear to be no 
it will be at once 


and, connected 


good reason for calling their accuracy in question 
apparent to every chemist that a thorough revision of all that has ever 
been written or taught concerning the gases which coexist, and the re- 
actions which occur in blast furnaces, is imperatively demanded. 


NOTES ON THE NEW EDITION OF WEBSTER'S DICTIONARY, 


I.— INTRODUCTORY, 


NO. 

I PROPOSE to contribute to THE NATION, in the form indicated by the 
above heading, a series of miscellaneous observations on the character, com- 
position, and sources of the English language. I select this dictionary as a 
basis for my remarks, because its wide circulation has made it accessible to 


|all, and because, as it stands in this edition, its vocabulary is more copious, 


its etymologies more sound and satisfactory, and its definitions more accu- 
rate than those of any other English dictionary known to me.* In all 
these respects the work is a great improvement upon previous issues of that 
long familiar to the literary world under the same name, and a scholar who 
should compare the last edition prepared by Webster himself with the pres- 
ent would scarcely detect any characteristic common to both, except a re- 
markable fulness of etymological illustration, and certain deviations from 
the usage of the best and most authoritative English and American writers 
in the spelling of a few individual words and of some classes of regular 


*I take this occasion to say that I am not acquainted with the new edition of 
Johnson, now in course of publication under the editorial care of the learned Dr 
Latham, and, besides, I believe it is not yet sufficiently advanced to be a fair subject of 
comparison with works already complete, 
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1 


endings 
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I do not purpose here to discuss the merits of the Websterian 
system of orthography—though I think it in more than one point unsound 
—and I shall, for the present, content myself with observing that, the proper 
office of a hand-dictionary being to furnish a key to a given language as 
it is, and within a comparatively recent period has been, such a work is the 
last place in which arbitrary orthographical changes, right or wrong, should 
be suffered The lexicographer is a historian, not a legislator. 
When, therefore, instead of exhibiting the oral or written forms of a lan- 


to appear. 


guage, which have been sanctioned by the ablest speakers and authors 
in that language, he assumes to impose new or unusual forms upon the 
tongue or the pen of those whose breath it is, heis usurpin ¢ functions which 
belong to a higher jurisdiction, and the greater the merits of his work may 
be otherwise, the greater is the sin of his transgression. 

In justice it should be added that where the Websterian orthography 
differs, from that generally regarded as normal in England, the latter is 
This is an im- 
provement, certainly, but it would have been much better and fairer to put 


given in brackets and small italics, in the present edition. 


the spelling adopted by the highest living and recent authorities at least 
upon an equal footing with that which the editors propose to substitute for 
it, by assigning to it as conspicuous a place and letter as to the new orthog- 
raphy. 

I regret to find myself under the necessity of thus qualifying the praise 
which this learned and laborious work so abundantly deserves, for I really 
think that, with this exception, the new edition of Webster is not only the 
best English Dictionary, but superior to any other existing word-book of a liv- 
ing language not extending beyoud u single volume. I emphasize the last 
phrase because many of the published notices of this dictionary are conspic- 
uous not merely for a strain of hyperbole offensive to good taste and calcu- 
lated to destroy respect for American criticism, but for an equally discredita- 
ble ignorance of what modern lexicography has achieved for other tongues, 
and what it not only may, but certainly soon will, do for our own. That 
which has been accomplished for some languages, and which is in process of 
accomplishment for several others—namely, a complete historical and ex- 
pository lexicon of the speech—so far from having been effected for the Eng- 
lish language by Webster and his improvers, was not even attempted by 
them ; nor, though Johnson and Richardson, not to mention some older and 
some less famous laborers in the same field, had large and liberal ideas upon 
the possibilities of lexicography, has it ever been seriously undertaken until 
it was commenced, within the last ten years, by the London Philological So. 
ciety. Webster himself most expressly disclaimed any such attempt, and 
the improved edition does not in the least pretend to be what so many of its 
It 


exceedingly well fulfilled the task it proposed to itself, namely as complete a 


ill-instructed critics suppose it, a thesaurus of the English tongue. has 
presentation of the origin and meaning of the words composing the vocab- 
ulary of modern English literature, science, and art, as could be comprised 
within the convenient limits of a single quarto. It has neither aimed at nor 
accomplished anything more. The history of the vocabulary, except so far 
us that is implied in the etymology of single words; the times and occasions 
of the introduction of new words ; the deduction and development of suc- 
cessive forms and meanings of individual words; the revolutions of language 
which have thrown out of use and into oblivion a vast multitude of terms 
familiar, in different ages, to our literature and our daily speech, sometimes 
supplying their places by new vocables, sometimes burying them with the 
dead objects or ideas they stood for—all these philological facts and laws 
have been necessarily, and therefore wisely, to a great extent excluded from 
a work designed to serve quite other objects than the philosophical analysis 
of the English speech. And yet they are, every one of them, absolutely es- 
sential elements of a complete lexicographical view of any language, an 
editors of Webster would be 
the last to invite a comparison between their dictionary and the best exist- 


cient ormodern, The learned and judicious 


ing Greek and Latin lexicons, nor would they attach any value to the praise 


of a critic who should rank it with the German lexicon of the brothers 


Grimm, or the French of Littre—the former of which is, indisputably, the 


ablest ling xt 


ixtic, the latter the best phi/ological, dictionary of a living tongue 
The one is an admirable 


philosophical exposition of a vocabulary in its past and its actual phases, 


which modern science has yet given to the world. 


the other a complete practical guide to the comprehension and use of a lan- 
But Grimms’ Wérterbuch will 
extend to double, Littré’s probably to quadruple the bulk of Webster's, 


guage through its whole literary existence. 


Tramater’s Italian dictionary fills eight folios, and in Tommaseo’s new Italian 


lexicon—a work of great labor but of no pretensions to linguistic learning, 


the first three letters of the alphabet alone amount to nearly if not quite | 


twice as much letter-press as the whole of the “ Unabridged.” 
In lexicography we cannot realize the pious old lady’s wish—‘“ the 
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smallest-sized Bible with the largest-sized type.” A really convenjent 
everyday manual of a language cannot extend beyond a single volume of 
moderate dimensions, and within that compass only a superficial view of 
any cultivated dialect can be taken. When, therefore, I say that “ Web- 
ster’s Dictionary” is not to be compared with the great lexicons I have 
mentioned, I am not speaking of a difference in degree but in kind. 
is a manual, the others are philological encyclopedias, and it would be un- 
fair to raise a question of relative superiority in degree between works 
generically distinct. 

It is a remarkable fact in the history of modern philology that the 
European language which most requires a good dictionary should have been 
As compared with English, all 


The one 


among the last to attempt to produce one. 
the other great European speeches, perhaps not excepting even the French, 
are homogeneous, or rather organic wholes, and the element of vital action 

in obedience to innate law is conspicuous in all of them. The form of the 
word, in general, implies and indicates the class and the stem, and it grows 
by development, or passes from one grammatical category to another by 
simple and uniform processes. There is little clashing and grating between 
unrelated and fortuitous constituents, no “conflict of laws” between rival 
nationalities, no struggle for superiority between heterogeneous elements 
and opposite tendencies. English, on the contrary, is hybrid in its origin, 
and, besides this, is marked by features not produced by organic develop- 
ment, but acquired by a process of “animal grafting.” Hence, to the ma- 
jority of those who use it, it is eminently an arbitrary and conventional 
speech, or a congeries of loose material moving in obedience to physical law, 
not a being animated by vital chemistry and dynamics. And yet, to a 
scholar who has studied its physiology, it is instinct with a vigorous though 
wayward life, and its energies are seen to have been intensified, not neutral 

ized, by the reciprocal influence of its elements. 

Until, by the labors of Bopp, the brothers Grimm, and other German 
linguists, order was brought out of the chaos of philology, and the study of 
language became a science, lexicographers regarded speech not as a semi 
organism, but as a purely material engine, and themselves rather as the 
dismounters of a machine than as the physiologists of speech. They treated 
words as independent members of a clockwork, each arbitrarily formed, de 
voted to special determinate functions, and moving only in lines and curves 
fixed unalterably by its own structure. Hence, in their vocabularies, an iso 
lated word is as powerless as dead, as insignificant as a wheel or a spring 
which has dropped from an unknown piece of mechanism. True philology 
considers it a limb developed from a germ, related to other parts of a vita! 
whole, and intelligible only as comprehended in the mutual action and re 
action between itself and its fellow-members. But language rises above 
even organization, for it is animated not only by a vital but by a controlling 
spiritual element, and its significance is as varied as the passions, the affi« 
tions, and the conceptions of the soul which inspires it. The whole force o! 
a word cannot be taught by its etymology, because its meanings are not 
usually all logically deducible from that of its root. Nor, except in the case 
of names of material objects and processes and of terms arbitrarily framed 
to denote scientific conceptions, can its various senses be all conveyed | 
definition. The meanings of words, as determined by context, are suscept 
ible of almost infinite variation. The number of definitions in a dictionary 
must be limited not only by the necessary conditions of space, but by the 
inevitable confusion engendered in the mind of the student by a too numer 
But there is still another difficulty in the 
way of all attempts to fix the force of words belonging to the vocabulary ot 
our moral aad intellectual nature by description. It is the fact that, with 
reference to a large proportion of the operations and affections of the human 


Vv 


ous specification of significations. 


mind and heart, the words which denote them are symbolic, not expressive 
or even descriptive. These operations and affections are often but dimly con 
scious even to ourselves, and the words by which we indicate them are 





necessarily as incapable of analysis as the thing signified. How can we de 


scribe that which we cannot distinctly see? How can we explain that 
which we do not clearly understand? How can we define that whose being, 
whose action, whose conditions, whose limitations we cannot comprehend * 


The power of defining the moral and intellectual vocabulary of a language 


would imply a knowledge of the hidden nature of man to which the wisest 
has made but a distant approximation ; and to insist on the possibility of 


such definition is as idle as to declare that we can learn as much of the 
| mysterious workings of the human spirit by looking out the words of Mrs. 
Cowden Clarke’s Concordance in a dictionary as by the study of the dramas 
of Shakespeare. 

The higher the culture of a people, the larger will be the proportion of 
undefinable words in its language, and the signification of this class of its 
| words can be mastered only by the same process by which the infant learns 
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the meaning of the vocabulary of the nursery, observation, namely, of 
actual living usage. Hence the dictionary best defines which most fully ex- 
emplifies. But wealth of exemplification is impossible within the limits to 
which a manual, a hand dictionary, of any language must be confined, and, 
therefore, the author of such a volume who is wise enough to renounce the 
impracticable, and aim only at what is possible under the prescribed condi- 
tions, must content himself with brief description instead of ample illustra- 
tion. ‘The necessity of formal discriminative definition being admitted, as in 
the case supposed it must be, it will be found that the attempt has been, in 
the main, eminently successful in the new edition of Webster. 

Under the auspices of the London Philological Society, a number of com 
petent scholars, aided by numerous readers and other subsidiary helpers | 
have been engaged for several years in the preparation of what aspires to be 
a truly complete dictionary of the English language through ail its chrono- 
logical range and all its wide variety of nomenclatures. The labors of this 
learned association are far advanced, and some portion of the results will 
appear at no very distant day. These results will ultimately embrace what 
has never been even foreshadowed—except imperfectly by Richardson—the 
biography of the several words composing the vocabulary of the English 
tongue. They will serve, not indeed to fix and petrify the flowing current 
of our speech, but to show whence that current has come, and whither it 
tends, to measure its volume and its velocity, to determine the laws of its 
movement and the composition and decomposition of its ingredients. In 
consequence of the comparison of a much larger number of authorities, the 
dictionary of the London Philological Society will often give many addi- 
tional meanings, and doubtless, not unfrequently, greater precision of defi- 
nition than has been attained by the editors of the work I am reviewing. 
But the superiority we may reasonably expect this new dictionary to pos 
sess over all former English word-books, will lie far less in superior exact- 
ness of description than in fulness of vocabulary, in copious illustration of 
the history of words, and in abundant exemplification of their actual use. 
For this purpose the whole body of printed English literature, old and new, 
has been laid under contribution. Not only every author known to fame, 
but hundreds whose names have scarcely survived themselves, have been, or 
will be, carefully read, and every first occurrence, every happy use, every 
forcible example of each word, accepted for introduction into the dictionary. 
The exemplifications thus collected, together with a laboriously deduced and 
constructed etymology, will furnish us the means of tracing the genealogy, 
the relations and the biography, the birth, life, and significance of every 
English word, native or naturalized, home-born or comeling ; and though 
the great word-book will not supersede less voluminous manuals like Wor- 
cester and Webster, it will be appealed to on all, except the simplest, ques- 
tions of English philology. 

It is much to be regretted that American scholars have not more largely 
participated in the labors of the Philological Society, and thereby entitled 
themselves to a voice in the determination of the important questions upon 
which the editorial board of the dictionary must pronounce. But the aid 
which was courteously asked was churlishly refused. The United States 
have, indeed, furnished here and there a partial collaborator ; but the contri- 
butions of America to the Philological Mare Magnum are but rills, not rivers. 
But though we have thus held ourselves aloof from this great enterprise— 
an object of greater importance to us than to England, because our libraries 
do not contain the philological material of which the new dictionary will 
present the quintessence—the orthography which shall be adopted by the 
editors of this lexicon will, probably, be universally accepted on our side of 
the Atlantic as well as on the other. This recognition it will have a right 
to claim, not because the opinions of its editors will be conclusive as authority, 
but because its vocabulary will have been formed on a comparison of the 
usage of all the great writers in the language, and as every citation will 
strictly follow the orthography of its author, it will be the best possible 
evidence of the actual practice of those most competent to judge what must 
be regarded as the normal spelling of that vocabulary. Nor do I admit that 
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English, simply as English, is at all more binding on us than American | 


usage ; but I believe it will be found that nearly all our own authors who 
are possessed of such a degree of philological attainment as to be competent 
to form an opinion on the subject, employ the same orthography as the best 
English writers, so far as printers and publishers will allow them to do so. 
The termination 07’, ou7, however, is a pretty general exception, and, besides, 
the cacography of much of our popular literature, and of some of our widely 
circulated journals, has unconsciously affected the regularity of spelling 
even among writers who mean to bow only to better authority. Bad spell 
ing, like bad grammar, is sadly contagious. The eye and the ear are very 
democratic, and, however strong their private convictions may be, they are 
much inclined to yield at last to the will of the majority. 
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orthography has been made to deviate from that of England, the change has 
been effected not by the deliberate practice or the opinion of competent 
scholars, but by other influences of a character too transitory permanently 
to determine the American forms of our common English tongue. The 
great interests of literature will, in the end, prevail over narrower considera 


tions, and our speech and that of England are more likely to become here 
after still more emphatically one, than to be broken up into two diverging 
dialects. GrorRGE P. Mansi. 
“#e 


FELIX HOLT, THE RADICAL.,* 


BETTER, perhaps, than any of George Eliot's novels does “ Felix Holt’ 


illustrate her closely wedded talent and foibles. Her plots have always 
been artificial—clumsily artificial—the conduct of her story slow, and her 


the 


style diffuse. Her conclusions have been signally weak, as reader will 


admit who recalls Hetty’s reprieve in “ Adam Bede,” the inundation of the 
Floss, and, worse than either, the comfortable reconciliation of Romola and 
Tessa. The plot of “ Felix Holt” is essentially made up, and its develop 
ment is forced. 
instrument which we already know. 


ate, and unsatisfactory—is, in fact, almost an anti-climax. 


The style is the same lingering, slow-moving, expanding 
The termination is hasty, inconsider 
lt 


stance of a certain sagacious tendency to compromise which pervad 


is a good in 
es the 
author's spirit, and to which her novels owe that disproportion between the 
meagre effect of the whole and the vigorous character of the different parts, 
which stamp them as the works of a secondary thinker and an incomplete 
artist. But if such are the faults of “ Felix Holt,” or some of them, we 


hasten to add that its merits are immense, and that the critic finds it no 
easy task to disengage himself from the spell of so much power, so much 


In what other writer than George El 


lot 


brillianey, and so much discretion. 


could we forgive so rusty a plot, and such /a s of exposition, such a 


disparity of outline and detail’ or, we may even say, of outline and outline 
, 


of general outline and of particular? so much drawing and so little compo 


sition? In compensation for these defects we have the broad array ot those 


rich accomplishments to which we owe “ Adam Bede” and * Romola.” 
First in order comes the firm and elaborate delineation of individual char 
than the 


acter, of which Tito, in “ Romola,” is a better example present 


work affords us. Then comes that extensive human sympathy, that easy 
understanding of character at large, that familiarity with man, from which 
a novelist draws his real inspiration, from which he borrows all his ideal 
lines and hues, to which he appeals for a blessing on his fictitious process, 
and to which he owes it that, firm locked in the tissue of the most rigid 
prose, he is still more or less of a poet. George Eliot's humanity colors all 
her other gifts—her humor, her morality, and her exquisite rhetoric. Of all 
her qualities her humor is apparently most generally relished. Its popu 
larity may, perhaps, be partially accounted for by a natural reaction against 
Still, there 


is no doubt that what passes for such among the admirers of Mrs. Poyser 


the dogma, so long maintained, that a woman has no humor. 


and Mrs. Gilegg really rests upon a much broader perception of human in- 
congruities than belongs to many a masculine humorist. As for our author's 
We hardly 


It is not bold, nor passionate, nor aggressive, nor 


morality, each of our readers has felt its influence for himself. 
know how to qualify it. 
uncompromising—it is constant, genial, and discreet. It is apparently the 
fruit of a great deal of culture, experience, and resignation. It carries with 
it that charm and that authority which will always attend the assertions of 
a mind enriched by researches, when it declares that wisdom and affection 
are better than science. We speak of the author's intellectual culture of 
course only as we see it reflected in her style—a style the secret of whose 
force is in the union of the tenderest and most abundant sympathies with a 
body of knowledge so ample and so active as to be absolutely free from 
pedantry. 

As a story “ Felix Holt” The promise of the 
The history of the hero’s opinions is made subor 


is singularly inartistic. 
title is only half kept. 
dinate to so many other considerations, to so many sketches of secondary 
figures, to so many discursive amplifications of incidental points, to so much 
that is clear and brilliant and entertaining, but that, compared with this central 
object, is not serious, that when the reader finds the book drawing to a close 
without having, as it were, brought Felix Holt’s passions to a head, he feels 
tempted to pronounce it a failure and a mistake. As a novel with a hero 
there is no doubt that it is a failure. Felix isa fragment. We find him a 
Radical and we leave him what ?—only “utterly married ;’ which is all 


| very well in its place, but which by itself makes no conclusion. He tells his 


mistress at the outset that he was ‘“ converted by six weeks’ debauchery.” 


These very dramatic antecedents demanded somehow a group of consequents 


* « Felix Holt, the Radical. By George Eliot.” New York: Harper & Brothers, 


So far as our | 1588. 
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equally dramatic. 
as belonging to the author, that tendency to avoid extreme deductions which 


But that quality of discretion which we have mentioned 


has in some way muftiled the crisis in each of her novels, and which, re- 
flected in her style, always mitigates the generosity of her eloguence—these 
things appear to have shackled the freedom of her hand in drawing a figure 
which she wished and yet feared to make consistently heroic. It is not that 
Felix acts at variance with his high principles, but that, considering their 
importance, he and his principles play so brief a part and are so often absent 
from the scene. He is distinguished for his excellent good sense. He is un 
compromising yet moderate, eager yet patient, earnest yet unimpassioned. 
He is indeed a thorough young Englishman, and, in spite of his sincerity, 
and his broad shoulders, there is nothing in 
There is another great novelist who has often 
Whatever 


his integrity, his intelligence, 
his figure to thrid the reader. 
dealt with men and women 
these opinions may be, the reader shares them for the time with the writer ; 
he is thrilled by the contact of her passionate earnestness, and he is borne 
rapidly along upon the floods of feeling which rush through her pages. The 
Radicalism of “ Felix Holt” is strangely remote from the reader ; we do not 
say as Radicalism, which we may have overtopped or undermined, but sim- 
In fact, after the singular eclipse or extinction 


moved by exceptional opinions. 


ply as a feeling entertained. 
which it appears to undergo on the occasion of his marriage, the reader feels 
tempted to rejoice that he, personally, has not worked himself nearer to it. 
There is, to our perception, but little genuine passion in George Eliot’s men 
With the exception of Maggie Tulliver in “ The Mill on the 
In two 


and women. 
Floss,” her heroines are all marked by a singular spiritual tenuity. 
of her novels she has introduced seductions ; but in both these cases the he 
roines—Hetty, in ** Adam Bede,” and Tessa, in “ Romola ”—are of so light 
a character as to reduce to a minimum the dramatic interest of the episode. 
We nevertheless think Hetty the best drawn of her young women. Esther 
Lyon, the heroine of the present tale, has great merits of intention, but the 
action subsides without having given her a “chance.” 

It is as a broad picture of midland country life in England, thirty years 
ago, that “ Felix Holt” is, to our taste, most interesting. On this subject 
the author writes from a full mind, with a wealth of fancy, of suggestion, 
of illustration, at the command of no other English writer, bearing you 
along on the broad and placid rises of her speech, with a kind of retarding 
persuasiveness which allows her conjured images to sink slowly into you, 
very brain. She has written no pages of this kind of discursive, comprehen. 
sive, sympathetic description more powerful or more exquisite than the in 
troductory chapter of the present work. Against the solid and deep. 
colored background offered by this chapter, in connection with a hundred 
other passages and touches, she has placed a vast number of rustic figures. 
We have no space to discriminate them; we can only say that in their 
aggregate they leave a vivid sense of that multiplicity of eccentricities, and 
humors, and quaintnesses, and simple Lizzaries, which appears to belong 
of right to old English villages. There are particular scenes here—scenes 
among common people—miners, tinkers, butchers, saddlers, and under- 
takers—as good as anything that the author has written. Nothing can be 
better than the scene in which Felix interrupts Johnson’s canvass in the 
tavern, or that of the speech-making at Duffield. In general, we prefer 
Gieorge Eliot’s low-life to her high-life. She seems carefully to have studied 
the one from without, and the other she seems merely to have glanced at 
from the midst of it. Mrs. Transome seems to us an unnatural, or rather. 
we should say, a superfluous figure. Her sorrows and trials occupy a space 
disproportionate to any part that she plays. She is intensely drawn, and 
yet dramatically she stands idle. She is, nevertheless, made the occasion 
like all of her fellow-actors, however shadowy they may be, of a number o! 
deep and brilliant touches. The character of her son, the well-born, cold 
blooded, and moneyed Liberal, who divides the heroship with Felix, is deli. 
cately and firmly conceived; but like the great Tito even, like Mr. Lyon, 
the Dissenting preacher in the present work, like Esther Lyon herself, he is 
too long-drawn, too placid; he lacks dramatic compactness and rapidity 
Tito is presented to us with some degree of completeness, only becaus 
Romola is very long, and because, for his sake, the reader is very patient. 

A great deal of high praise has been given to “ Felix Holt,” and a great 
deal more will be given still; a great many strong words will be used abou: 
the author. But we think it of considerable importance that these shoul« 
at least go no further than they have already gone. It is so newa phenome 
non for an English novelist to exhibit mental resources which may avai 
him in other walks of literature ; to have powers of thought at all commen 
surate with his powers of imagination, that when a writer unites these con 


ditions he is likely to receive excessive homage. There is in George Eliot’: 


writings a tone of sagacity, of easy penetration, which leads us to believ: 
that she would be the last to form a false estimate of her works, togethe: 
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with a serious respect for truth which convinces us that she would lament the 
In our opinion, then, neither “ Felix Holt,” 
They have none of the 
ry’ 
They 


publication of such an estimate. 
nor “ Adam Bede,” nor “ Romola,” is a master-piece. 
inspiration, the heat, nor the essential simplicity of such a work. 

belong to a kind of writing in which the English tongue has the good for- 
tune to abound—that clever, voluble, bright-colored ovel of manners which 
| began with the present century under the auspices of Miss Edgeworth and 
Miss Austen. George Eliot is stronger in degree than either of these 
writers, but she is not different in kind. She brings to her task a richer 
mind, but she uses it in very much the same way. With a certain mascu- 
line comprehensiveness which they lack, she is eventually a feminine—a 
delightfully feminine—writer. She has the microscopic observation, not a 
myriad of whose keen notations are worth a single one of those great syn- 
thetic guesses with which a real master attacks the truth, and which, by 
their occasional occurrence in the stories of Mr. Charles Reade (the much 
abused “ Griffith Gaunt” included), make him, to our mind, the most read- 
able of living English novelists, and prove him a distant kinsman of Shake- 
speare. George Eliot has the exquisitely good taste on a small scale, the 
absence of taste on a large (the vulgar plot of “Felix Holt” exempli- 
fies this deficiency), the unbroken current of feeling and, we may add, of ex- 
pression, which distinguish the feminine mind. That she should be offered 
a higher place than she has earned, is easily explained by the charm which 
such gifts as hers in such abundance are sure to exercise. 


+e 


HOME TRAVEL.* 

THERE being undeniable advantages in foreign travel, apart from consid 
erations either of health or pleasure, ina change of scene, the practice of 
American tourists of traversing Europe before they have begun to explore 
the beauty of their own land is not to be visited with unmixed reproach. 
Circumstances, too, may make a man willing or even compel him to see 
Tivoli before he has seen Niagara; and something might be said for that 
feeling which in all countries makes those who live nearest to famous sites 
or monuments the last to visit them because it is always possible to do so. 
But it is really a pity that people should cross the ocean for recreation that 
might just as well be had at home. Ignorance, of course, is at the bottom 
of this expatriation, or an unbelief that there are here views as enchanting, 
air as pure, water as medicinal, novelties as real, as any to be found abroad. 
Whoever can contribute to the general information on these points is so far 
a public benefactor. New England has been fortunate in this particular— 
Choreau, in his “ Week on the Concord and Merrimac Rivers,” his “ Wal- 
den,” his “ Cape Cod,” and “ Maine Woods,” did much to celebrate her nat- 
ural features. Bryant, Longfellow, Lowell, Emerson, and especially Whit 
tier, have acquainted the poet-loving world with her inner mysteries of 
mountain, forest, and flood. The posthumous papers of Theodore Winthrop 
half-opened the portal of that magnificent region in which lie the six con- 
nected lakes that are emptied by the Androscoggin, and whose shores are in- 
nocent of any life save the lumberman’s, the trapper’s, or the trout seeker’s. 
Che wonders of the White Mountains were early revealed, but the classical 
work concerning them is that by the late lamented Starr King, who has 
left little for gleaners in a field with which he was so thoroughly familiar, 
and of which he knew how to write so gracefully. What Irving did for the 
valley of the Hudson need only be remembered in passing. There have 
been one or two books descriptive of the Adirondacks, but none, to our 
knowledge, complete and of recent date. Omitting the attractions of the 
South, which are just now not unalloyed, and making a long skip, we may 
lerive from Mr. Bowles’s “ Across the Continent ” many appetizing glimpses 
of what royal excursions are in store for us in the good time coming of the 
Pacific Railroad. 

For the rest—and how great the void is'—we must content ourselves 
with photographic views, with occasional letters to the newspapers, or the 
liary of a friend ; aud for convenience in pursuing the travelled routes, we 
nust take what guide-books we can get. In the case of the Connecticut 
Valley Mr. Burt’s is, we believe, the only one yet published, but it is so 
rood that it will be long before the public will complain of Hobson’s choice. 
dne reads it with almost the interest of a novel, and quite outstrips the ex- 


* * ilustrated Guide of the Connecticut Valley, containing descriptions of Mount 
Holyoke, Mount Mansfield, White Mountains, Lake Memphremagog, Lake Willoughby, 
Montreal, Quebec, etc. By Henry M. Burt.” Springfield: New England Publixhing 
fompany. 1866. 

* Saratoga Springs‘ Being a complete Guide to the mineral springs, hotels. drives, 
ind all points of interest around and in the immeviate vicinity of this celebrated water- 
ng-place. By William L. Stone.” Views taken on the spot by William Gellatly. New 
York: T. Nelaon & sons. 1866. ; 
* Miller's New Guide to the Hudson River. Illustrated by T. Addison Richards,” 
New York: dames Miller. 1866. ' P 
“ Miller's Guide to the Ventral Park, Llustrated. By T, Addison Richards.” 
New York: James Miller, 1866. 
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press train which speeds him, in hurrying from town to town and from 
State to State. There is in this guide-book the material for a volume of 
essays on the New England character as developed under the republican in- 
stitutions brought over in the Muyflower—a rich medley of industrial, agri- 
cultural, educational, and social statistics, topography and biography, his- 
tory and archwology, the number of miles and the number of people, this 
man’s charity and that man’s wealth, incidents of the French war and of 
the Revolution, a battle-monument here, a grave-stone yonder, in short, the 
most curious information, along with railroad time-tables, choice of routes, 
Mr. Burt, to 
use a figure appropriate to the broad meadows about Northampton, to which | 


the best hotels, and all other practical directions as needed. 


he belongs, cuts a broad swath on either side of his main-track, and will | 
serve also those who prefer to travel by the highway, either in carriages of 
their own or, still better, on foot. Of the White Mountains he has nothing 
to tell except the mode of getting to them, and with good judgment. 

Mr. Stone’s little pamphlet accompanies some dozen or so views, which 
are tastefully and accurately enough engraved, but which, with all others of 
the same description, we long to see superseded by the photograph. The 
origin of the various springs, their mineral composition, their change of 
ownership, the character and sites of the principal hotels, and a fair number 
of agreeable drives, are duly recorded from something more than a sense of 
duty or as if under contract. Mr. Stone thinks the “Jesuit’s Relations” 
have enabled us to settle the real signification of the word “ Saratoga”—not 
“the place of the salt springs,” as some would have it, but (Saraght-aga) 
“the place of herrings.” Wesuppose a compromise on “ salt-herring” would 
be inadmissible. 

The anonymous author of the “Guide to the Hudson River” honorably 
acknowledges his indebtedness to various writers, among whom Mr. Lossing 
is mentioned most frequently, for the substance of his book. It is a well 
written, discursive, not at all formal talk about the sights on right and on 
left as one sails up from New York to Albany—for the author alludes to 
the Hudson River Railroad only to upbraid it for niggurdliness and short- 
sighted dealing with the dwellers by the river. He is equally free in his criti- 
cisms of the architectural displays—“ follies” he terms some of them—that 
attest the ingenuity of the American man in solving the problem “ villa ;” 
and he humorously expresses his preference for Fishkill over Newburgh. 
As for details of boats and docks, and railway connections and hotels—he has 
none of them. A map of the river as far as Troy is prefixed to the text. 

Mr. Richards’s “Guide to the Park” is not a model of art or literature. 
(The author speaks of cascades and cedars as being pretty little “incidents” 
of the grounds, and descants on the “ physique” of the Croton reservoir.) 





But those people who would enjoy the Mall or the Ramble more because 
they know its name—as M. Jourdain was entranced on learning that he had | 
been speaking prose all his lifetime—will gladly pay for the privilege, and | 

a far better | 


But 
guide in all respects is the “ Ninth Annual Report of the Board of Commis 


the plan at the end at least will be of service to them. 
sioners,”’ with two admirable maps, several lithographic and two photo 
graphic illustrations, besides woodcuts, etc., together with a complete list of | 
the works of art, and other donations to the Park, zodlogical, botanical, and 
antiquarian, 
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Christine: A Trowbadour’s Song, and other Poems. Geo. H. Miles. 
(New York: Lawrence Kehoe.)—There is something not unlike the genuine 
pleasure of reading original poetry in reading such stuff as this “ Christine ;’ 
the author so boldly carries us back to the old times when Sir Walter was 
the god of our idolatry ; when in our hearts we plained upon our fate that 
we also had not been born a Marmion; or, perhaps, that solitary horseman, 
Algernon Gray—he was an earl really—who fought for the Princess Pala 
tine by the green river Neckar. There are the old mouth-filling verses, the 
stolid monk, the fair ladye, the splintered lance, the torches twain at | 
head and heel, the goodly tournament, the wizard, the hermit, and—why | 
should we make an inventory ?—all the well-remembered stock-in-trade of 
the mock medieval poem. 





** Ho, craven, shun’st thou the mélée %”’ 
* Saint George, but *t was a gallant sight!” 


* But the Baron thundered, ‘ Off with the slave.’ ”’ 


**Thou hast fasted, God wot, like an anchorite.” 

It is senseless stuff, we may as well confess, but who is not pleased with it ? 
Like the meaningless spell of the Eastern enchanters, because the wise mon 
arch used it once, it is still potent over all spiritual essences. In the last 
half of his book, where Mr. Miles imitates Browning, as in “ Raphael Sanzio,” 
and sowe of the smaller pieces, we do not read with the same degree of 
pleasure ; still he has succeeded tolerably in his attempt. As a satirist he 
a dead failure. The “ fatal facility” of the eight syllable verse, of which he 
is so fond, has spoiled him for English heroies, ia which we have learned to 
expect condensation and point. But there is not much point in this hit : 


is 


“Why wake the organ wail of Hiawatha, 
When piping Publishers assume the author ?"’ 
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And the rest of “ Aladdin's Palace” is equally poor and unpolished. The 
pathetic little poem which we copy shows how narrowly Mr. Miles can 
and reading it one is at a loss to know how its writer 


escape doing well : 
about two hundred and fifty of these two hundred and 


could be guilty of 
eighty-five pages : 
BILL AND I, 


z. 
The moon had just gone down, sir, 
But the stars lit up the sky, 
All was still in tent and t 
Nota rebel could we spy; 
It was ourturn at picket, 
So we marched jute 
To the music of the 
Chirping nigh, 


wh, sir 








he thicket, 


cricket 


tt 
Oh, we kept a sharp 
But no danger could we 
And no rebel being about, ‘ 
We sat down there by and by: 
And we watched the brook a-brawlin’, 
And counted stars a-fallin’, 
Old memories overhaulin’, 
Bill and I. 


ook-out, sir 
epy, 


tl 
And says he, ** Won't it be 
When we throw our 
And home again victorious 
We bear our sweethearts’ cry 
*Welcome back!” 
A step! “ Who goes there?" 
A shot—by heaven, the foe's there! 
Bill sat there, all composure, 
But not L 


riorious, 


ets by, 





IV. 

sy the red light of his gun, sir, 

I marked the rebel spy, 
In an instant it was done, sir, 

I had tired and heard a ery 
] sprang across the stream, sir, 
Oh, it seems just like a dream, sir, 
The dizzy, dying gleam, sir, 

Of that eye! 


\ 
A youth, avery boy, sir, 
I saw before me : 
Some pretty school girl's toy, air, 
Had ventured here to die. 
We had hated one another, 
ad But I heard him murmur * Vothe? 


So | stooped and whispered * 27 

No reply. 

VI 
I crossed the stream ones 
To see why Bill warn 

He was sittin’ as betore, sir, 
Kut a film was o'er his eye 
I scarce knew what it meant, sir, 
Till a wail broke trom our tent, sir, 
As into camp We went, sir, 

Bill and I, 


The American Printer: A Manual of Typography, contain 
instructions for beginne rs, as well ] ctical a i uanaging « } 
partments of a printing office. By Thomas Mackellar. (L. Johnson & Co. 
Philadelphia, 1866.)—Should the practical printer desire fuller instruction in 
his calling than can be acquired during an ordinary apprenticeship at the 
composing desk, he ought certainly to find it in the handsomely printed and 
illustrated volume before us, which seems to be the result of intelligent re 
search in the best modern works on typography, combined with considerable 
personal experience. That it can ever wholly supply the place of practical 
instruction is doubtful, to say the least, and the author, himself a practical 
printer, probably never intended that it should do so, But as a companion, 
or ready hand-book of reference for foreman, compositor, pressman, or 
proof-reader, it will doubtless serve a useful purpose. Its chief merits may 
be thus summed up :—It describes with commendable clearness, and with 
the aid of well-executed wood-cuts, the implements or tools of the art, the 
various processes of composition and imposition, the methods of proof 
reading and correcting, the dutics of foreman or overseer, the press and its 
working, and in general explains the whole economy of the printing office. 
Incidental to this we have an account of the rise and progress of printing, 
a sketch of the law of copyright, hints on orthography and punctuation, 
ete. We could wish that the author had noticed more fully the practice, 


more. sir 


by; 


( 


welor . 


ig complete 
18 wt tl directions for managing ail a 


| unfortunately too prevalent in this country, of employing incompetent per- 


sons as proot-readers. The otlice,in general a thankless one, is so frequently 
intrusted to persons Whose chief, if not only, recommendation is that they 
are good compositors and have a quick eye to detect mechanical inaccuracies, 
that a correctly printed book rarely issues from the American press. The 


union of thorough typographical instruction with good literary attainments 


iages is so rare (and in the nature of things it can 


and a knowledge of lang 
t here are probably not more than three or four 


scarcely be otherwise) that t 


persons in this city, where millions of books are annually printed, who can 
be pronounced competent readers. The error lies in not specially instructing 
persons for the office, and in not attaching to the office such a degree of 


dignity and importance, and such emolument also, as would induce men of 
acquiremente to train themselves to fill it. The difficulty might perhaps 
be obviated by employing two classes of readers upon the same proof, one 
to correct typographical errors, and the other to insure literary correctness. 
But this would prove but a clumsy expedient, to be dropped just as soon as 
a system for instructing competent persons is put into practical operation. 
Not the least valuable portion of Mr. Mackellar’s work is that embodying 
his hints to writers for the press, particularly those of limited ex perience, 
By attending to them they would save all departments of a printing otlice 
much trouble. 
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Articles on any of the subjects usually discussed in this journal will be received from 
any quarter. If used, they will be liberally paid for ; if rejected, they will be returned to 
the writers on the receipt of the requisite amount of postage stamps. 

Ali Communications which pertain to the literary management of THE NaTION should 


be addressed to the Editor. 


THE SILENCE THAT OONDEMNS. 

FirTEEN days have elapsed since Mr. Johnson took the government 
of Louisiana into his own hands, and allowed it to pass into the charge 
of a ferocious and bloodthirsty mob. Fifteen days have passed since 
he learned of the wholesale massacre of unarmed and loyal men, by 
those to whom he had deputed his authority. When appealed to by 
pardoned rebels to suppress a peaceful convention and to depose the 
governor of a State, he lost no time. He could not wait from Saturday 


to Monday, but hastened upon Sunday to tie the hands of Gen. Baird, 


and to direct the forces of the United States to be used in support of 


of New Orleans. The thugs have acted according to 
We cannot believe that Mr. Johnson meant that they 
We cannot sup- 


the “thugs” 
their nature, 
should enact the scenes of diabolism which they did. 
pose that he intended arrests to be made without the shadow of legal 
warrant, the assassination of defenceless and unresisting prisoners, the 
deliberate massacre of unconvicted and unresisting men. But the deed 
Even some of his own tools are shocked at their work: 
why cannot the President speak ? He was prompt to telegraph mes- 
sages against the convention; prompt to publish his telegrams. Has 
he telegraphed any censure of this bloody work to the rebels whom he 
made rulers of Louisiana? If he has, why does he not publish his 
What means this silence over massacre after such ready 


has been done. 


telegram ? 
speech against “ usurpation ¢” 

We trust that all our readers have studied the letter of Mr. E, P. 
Brooks to the President’s organ in this city. Calm and clear in its 
statements, its impartial record is all the more terrible in its effect upon 
the mind, It relates how the clergyman who offered prayer at the 
opening of the convention came down to surrender himself to the 
police, with a white handkerchief on the end of his walking-stick, and 
“was met, knocked down, trampled upon, kicked and beaten nearly to 
death while begging for mercy ” (he is since dead) ; how Dr. Dostie was 
treated in the same manner, besides being stabbed repeatedly; how a 
detachment of the mob, some hundreds strong, led by six policemen, 
hunted a single negro, the policemen, as they came up with him, 
emptying their revolvers into his back ; how another negro, falling from 
a policeman’s shot while trying to escape, was surrounded by police- 
men, who fired their pistols into him as he lay, and then, when he 
feebly raised his arms to implore for mercy, pounded him with their 
clubs; how a policeman mounted a cart full of dead men, and thrust 
his revolver between their bodies to kill two men beneath them who 
yet gave signs of life. These, be it observed, were the acts of the 
the sworn guardians of the public peace into whose hands the 
For yet 
more ghastly scenes among the auxiliary mob, we refer to the same 
letter, in the New York 7imes of August 8. 

These specific details, given voluntarily by an eye-witness who is a 
supporter of Mr. Johnson’s policy, and who has not withheld censure 
of “ Radicalism” at the North, have been public for more than a week, 
but yet we have not heard a word from Mr. Johnson or his organs. 


police 
city was committed by the express orders of the President. 


The Saratoga Convention has met and endorsed all the acts of Mr. 


Johnson. Long speeches were made on the occasion, but we do not 
notice a single expression of horror over this narrative, which half the 


members must have read on their way to the place of meeting. They 
could go out of their way to pledge an affected sympathy for the sol- 
diers of the Union at the North, but could not spare a word for the 
discharged soldiers who had just been massacred by paroled rebels at 
the South. The president of the convention declared that he held out 
his hand to the loyal men of the South, whom he justly called our 
brothers ; but to the blood of these brothers, spilt before his eyes, he 
was blind; to their cries for help and rescue he was deaf. ; 


The partisans of the Administration in vain endeavor to evade | 


their responsibility for this appalling crime. But for the President’s 


positive orders, Gen, Baird would haye protected the convention 
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from violence. The action which Gen, Baird finally took, and 
which alone stayed the work of death, was contrary to the Presj 
dent’s instructions ; and it is already announced by one of the Presj- 
dent’s mouthpieces, that the general’s action will cost him his place, 
If the whole object, end, and aim of the President’s policy is not to 
turn over the loyal men of the South into the hands of such rulers as 
Mayor Monroe, and such police as those of New Orleans, who can say 
what it is? Not only does he encourage and aid the rule of such men, 
but if by accident a man of different mould comes into power, the 
President either ignores him, as in Tennessee, or threatens him with 
violent resistance, as in Missouri, or deposes him, as in Louisiana, In 
short, the man who made such loud professions of loyalty, of hatred of 
treason, of determination that loyal men should rule, is the man under 
whom to-day past loyalty is made odious, traitors raised to power, 
and Union men literally crushed under their feet. There is not a doc- 
trine in his political creed which he has not violated, not a promise 
which he has not broken, scarcely an act of usurpation in his power 
which he has not committed. But of all his acts, none have been go 
utterly without palliation as his course in respect to the Louisiana Con- 
vention. His readiness to speak when he had no pretence of right to 
interfere, and his persistent silence when every instinct of manhood 
should have drawn him to speak, are his crowning, his damning dis- 
grace. 
—_— 


THE REAL SIGNIFICANCE OF THE GERMAN STRUGGLE. 


Tur theories which almost every German had formed at the begin- 
ning of the late war in Europe have been dissipated by the astounding 
events which have succeeded. The Southern Germans were firm in the 
conviction that a single battle would destroy the Prussian army, and 
establish the superiority of Austria in the field. Their only apprehen- 
sion was lest a too easy victory, on the part of Austria, should make 
that power too overbearing and haughty, and, consequently, place at 
her mercy the liberal element of Southern Germany. The Prussians, on 
the other hand, and with them the majority of the North: Germans, 
hoped and expected that the Berlin arrogance would, in the beginning 
of the war, see its Bull Run; that the guards and the gentry (Juinser) 
would be beaten, and that after their defeat the people would step in 
to re-establish the Prussian ascendency and superiority over the de- 
spised Austrians. 

Neither of these theories has been realized. 
Austria more quickly and more thoroughly than the most sanguine 
wiseacre ever expected. Her successive and decisive victories, together 
with the cession of Venetia to France, have effected a prodigious change 
in the mind of the whole nation. 

First, in Prussia. It cannot be denied that in the beginning the great 
majority were against the war. In reading the Prussian papers of April 
and May, an indifferent observer would have heen led to the belief that 
the whole country had become converted to the faith of Elihu Burritt. 
With the single exception of the town of Breslau, all the large and 
small cities, the middle classes, the manufacturing interest, the land- 
owners, the burghers, and the whole liberal opposition, were clamorous 
for the preservation of peace. Even the army did not dare to demand 
war, and several officers of high rank refused to sign an appeal for war, 
addressed to the King by the so-called Berlin Generals’ Club. But when 
Dresden, Hanover, and Cassel had been taken, and the first battle won, 


Prussia has beaten 


the nation went in for the war. 

There are two explanations for this sudden change. The Prussian 
army is emphatically the armed people, and all classes are represented 
in its ranks. It is well known that every citizen is bound to serve in 
| the army, and that there is no difference between the rich and the poor, 
| the higher and the humbler classes, and that in rank and file the count 
| or prince stands by the side of the peasant or day-laborer. The army 
is, therefore, simply a part of the people, and interwoven with all its 
|interests. There is not a hut or hamlet in the remotest corner of the 
| kingdom which has not its proud military recollections and associa- 
tions; there is no family which has not one of its members in the army. 
As soon, therefore, as the government declared itself ready to carry out 





| the programme of the German liberals, and the army was put in motion, 
all former differences of opinion about the doubtful character and object 
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of the war disappeared, and were merged into one common feeling of 


sympathy and concern for the defenders of the national honor, How- 
ever wrong and provoking Bismark may have been in the first stages 
of the complications, the resolution of the Diet of June 14th was felt by 
the whole people as an insult, which must be answered not by protests 
on paper but by energetic and efficient action. On the other hand, the 
opposition, which in its home policy was perfectly right against the 
encroachments of Bismark’s cabinet, yielded to his foreign policy 
when they saw that he was in earnest. ‘ Prussia,” this was substan- 
tially their reasoning, “ has been too long the subservient tool of Austria, 
and by her vassalage has injured her best and most vital interests. One 
day the conflict between the two powers must be fought out, and the 
sooner the better. 
country is not strong enough to unite Germany; that end can only be 
reached by a powerful Prussia, in the same way as a united Italy has 
been, or rather will be, created by her greatest military power, Pied- 
mont.” 

Thus the Prussian people and its prominent leaders, after the first 
victorious battles, soon agreed in at least not opposing the government 
in its war schemes, and the victory at Sadowa created quite a furore for 
war in those who, scarcely a month before, cried loudly for peace. In 
Southern Germany we noticed at the same time but one common feel- 
ing, that of hatred, the most intense, of Bismark and Prussia, Old 
radicals, the Catholic clergy, the democratic beer-drinking masses, 
government Officials, and the high aristocracy surpassed each other in 
denunciations of Prussia and her policy. 
Hesse, and Herr Beust, of Waldheim, were venerated as martyrs to the 
law of the Confederation, and this detested concern was by its wor- 
shippers surrounded with the glory of a defender of the faithful. On 
this point all Southern Germans agreed; it was the only positive plank 
of their platform ; but on all practical questions they differed as widely 
as Mr. Raymond from Vallandigham or Lee. 
beginning, always knew what they were about; the Southern Germans 


The Prussians, from the 


had no fixed principle, no positive object in view; anc this hesitating, 


vacillating policy explains why the little thrones of the supporters pf 


Austria, detested as they were, or at least regarded with indifference, by 


their own subjects, fell down so rapidly at the first shock, and why | 
their armies were beaten before they had even entered upon the campaign. | 


The Southern German democracy has proved itself utterly incapable 


and weak, it has not shown the least understanding of the duties of 


the hour. Instead of driving away the little princes, or at least the 


most obnoxious of them, such as the Duke of Nassau, the King of 


Wiirtemberg, the Grand Duke of Hesse-Darmstadt, and all the small 
fry of their dependents, it formed an alliance with reactionists of all 
stripes, and worked for the very same princes whom it had for years 
denounced and handed over to public contempt, and from whom it 
had never received any concession or consideration. The German 
democrats have shown that they do not deserve the name of a party, 
that they only represent a vague sentiment, and that they must first 
build upon a strongly national basis. 

True, after Austria had ceded Venetia to Louis Napoleon they be- 
gan to see clearer. A foreign enemy was called in, not by Prussia, 
which has so often been accused of treacherous designs, but by Francis 
Joseph, the alleged guardian, the archangel of the Confederation. The 
Wiirtemberg liberals at once denounced the shameful transaction as 
high treason against the nation, and threatened withdrawal from the 
unholy alliance : the citizens of the old Palatinate and of Rhenish Hesse 
protested strongly against a single inch of German territory being ceded 
to France ; and the Rhenish liberals, who had been rather lukewarm, be- 
gan, at the prospect of a French invasion, to invoke war against France 
if she should dare to interfere in German affairs. 
the Austrian Emperor merely injured his position among his allies, 
and elevated Bismark in the estimation even of his South German 
enemies, when he refused to accept Napoleon’s good—or, rather, bad— 
offices. 

For what, after all, has the war between Austria and Prussia been 
carried on ? 
power and the supremacy of Prussia. This kingdom came out of the 
Congress of Vienna too small for a great power and too great for a sub- 
ordinate position amorg the empires of Europe. 


The Nation. 


The revolutionary or democratic element of the | 


Even the noted Elector of 


The reckless act of 


Not in the interest of freedom, but merely for the sake of 


Till lately she had to ' 
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bear all the burdens of the defence of Germany without reaping a single 
benetit from this obligation. Germany has, during the last fifty years, 
suffered under an abominable and disgraceful political system ; the 
Vigor, energy, and power of a great nation have been eaten up by some 
three dozen petty princes, with whom the country was saddled tor thie 
benetit of foreign powers. Ever since 1815 the national mind has been 
longing for and striving for unity, aad Prussia, in spite of her sub 
serviency to Austria and her reactionary tendencies during the greater 
part of the last fifty years, was the only German state which could 
eventually achieve a greater unity. In 1848 the romantic Frederick 
William IV. refused the imperial crown because it was offered to him 
Bismark he told Austria 
plainly that she had no business in Germany, and she ought to contine 
herself to the Lower Danube. 
King’s repugnance to make war on his old ally, and the war under 


by the people. is wiser. Three years ago 


Since that time he has overcome the 


taken for the exclusive interest of Prussia in its results will benetit all 
Germany—at least all Germany north of the Main. Bismark’s policy 
has re-established Germany as one of the great powers of Europe, 
which is bound to increase from year to year, and to exert a more 
powerful influence upon the destinies of the Old World. A homo 
geneous population of thirty millions of souls, industrious and enlight 
ened, well educated and disciplined, frugal and energetic, vigorous 
and wealthy, physically brave and strong, has all the elements of great 
ness in itself and will make its weight felt among its neighbors. Even 
those parts of Southern Germany which are now lett to themselves will, 
by and by, be attracted to the greater centre by its higher economical 
development, its greater prosperity, 

But will not a Germany thus Prussianized jeopardize the liberties ot 
Will it not kill the little that is left of free and parlia 
mentary institutions, and, in the end, be a mere military despotism 
We believe not. 


the country ? 
which knows only rulers and ruled ‘ There is no 
disaster in Germany’s being Prussianized. On the contrary, if Prussia 
extends her intluence over Germany, it will be a great blessing, Prussia, 
with her good schools and freedom of commerce and industry, with her 
liberty of conscience and the self-government of the towns and villages, 
with an army established upon a democratic basis, with her developed 
industrial resources, will confer the benetits of her own institutions 
upon the German people at large, and will soon make them teel one 
and the same. Besides, Bismark is too far-seeing a statesman not to 
understand that he must enlist the sympathy of the people for his 
schemes, if he would successfully achieve them. Before he broke with 
Austria he tried to conciliate the liberal opposition, and to obtain an 
He made 


overtures to the leaders of the Second Chamber, but utterly failed. He 


indemnity for his home policy by his bold foreign policy. 


sent for Baron Roggenbach, the able Baden minister and leading states- 
man of Southern Germany, and offered him a place in the ministry, but 
Roggenbach showed him the cold shoulder. He applied to Herr von 
Bennigsen, the President of the German National Union (National 
Verein), and asked his support, but he failed in his endeavors. Since, 
however, the war has broken out, since the petty princes have been 
driven away, and since Bismark has proved that he is in earnest, the 
liberals are beginning to support him. Already, before the lately 
elected new Chambers, which have increased the strength of the 
ministerial party by about twenty-five votes, and which opened their 
sessions on the 6th inst., the King, in his address, has requested in- 
demnity for the past, while acknowledging the right of the Chambers 
to reject or to pass the budget. The military question, which was at 
the bottom of the whole conflict, is no longer of practical consequence, 
since Northern Germany will now contribute its quota to the Prussian 
army, and the Prussian people may now be relieved of the most press- 
ing burdens of a large standing army. Even the names of some new 
liberal ministers to be taken into the cabinet are given, 
portant fact that Baron Roggenbach, on July Ist, offered Bismark his 
services and co-operation, upon the sole condition that the work of the 


It is an im- 


reorganization of Germany should be thoroughly done. 
willing,” he wrote, ‘to break down the infamous system which in 1815 


“If you are 


was created in the interest of Austria, and to build upon its ruins a 
German State, strong enough to throw off the rotten and pernicious 
yoke of the detestable Vienna politics; and if you are willing to perse- 
vere in the battle until the object be reached for which the German 
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people, for the last fifty years, have suffered and fought, you will always 
Bennigsen was offered the 


find me ready to co-operate with you.” 
Prussian civil governorship of Hanover, but he declined for the purpose 
of entering the German parliament. 

The question which presents itself to every patriotic mind is this: 


Austria, from the very nature of her power, must suppress all nationality | 


in order to reign supreme; it is her interest to have Germany divided 


and weak, in order that she herself bestrong, Prussia, on the other hand, | 


whatever she does for herself, will and must do it for Germany too; she 
is a German power, and it is her interest to curtail the sovereignty of the 
smaller princes, if not to do away with them entirely. It is her interest 
to consolidate, to unite Germany. All minor considerations are silenced 
by this main question. The Germans have long enough felt the shame 
and the reproach of being a political nonentity ; theynewclaim among 
the nations of the world the position to which they are entitled by 
their number, their intellect, and their wealth. There is no danger that 
Bismark, even if, contrary to the general expectation, he should continue 
in his old narrow-minded home policy, will be able to subdue the 
national spirit or to check its progress, The people will come out of 
this war more elevated, more self-reliant, and more enterprising. The 
Germans do not fight for “la gloire ;” they will enlarge the domain of 
freedom ; and we do not doubt that the wholesome influence of their 
A united Germany will 
it will be 


reconstruction will be felt all over the world. 
never engage in an offensive war; it has better things to do; 
the preserver of peace. It is on this account that we rejoice in the 
downfall of Austria and the success of Prussia. 


> 


FACTS NOT TO BE FORGOTTEN. 

Gov. BouTWe..’s report to the House of Representatives, on the 
complicity of Jefferson Davis in the assassination of Abraham Lincoln 
and the cruel treatment of Union prisoners, naturally causes the en- 
quiry: How came such a perversion of mind and soul about? How 
could they, who constantly vaunted their own nobleness of mind and 


fervor of religion, look each other in the face, when they knew that | 


they sanctioned, or complacently winked at, what we do not hesitate to 
call the most atrocious public acts of modern history? These are 
questions belonging to what may be fairly called the psychology 
of the rebellion—a very instructive, but a very sad and humiliating 
subject. Uncontrolled and groundless pride, fierce hatred, coupled with 
stultifying contempt of the North, and the most liberal mendacity, are 
the main elements, in constant reciprocal action, of that great crime 
and folly called the rebellion. 

From the very beginning of the war the South acted as if freed 
from all responsibility toward the North in morality or the law of 
nations; and it was often declared that the insolence of the North, in 
daring to attack the South, subjected the North to the severest acts of 
vengeance. If we are rightly informed, it was this very fact which in- 
duced the author of our General Order, No. 100 (1863) to relate in para- 


graph 67, what at the time appeared superfluous, that the treatment of 


prisoners of war does not depend ‘upon their “ belonging to a govern- 
ment which the captor may consider as a wanton and unjust assailant.” 
Indeed, there are several paragraphs in that General Order which ap- 
pear unnecessary. They were put in because our enemy defied all laws 
of war when it suited him, and he thought he could do so with im- 


punity. Yet there exists a letter of Mr. Seddon, the rebel secretary of 


war, to Ould, the rebel commissioner for the exchange of prisoners, 
nearly, if not quite, as long as the code contained in the Order, and 
charging the latter with cruelty and dishonor, not to speak of the want 


of law-knowledge which the learned war secretary discovers in the | 


author. 

This decried General Order* pronounces itself against all assassina- 
tion as contrary to the moder law of war among civilized nations 
(sec. 16 and appendix). The rebel government—Davis, the cabinet, 
all 
AS8IABSiNS, 
we had to deal with an enemy corrupted and depraved by pride, 
If, as was never the case, an offer of assassina- 


We thought we were living in the nineteenth century; but 


hatred, and falsehood, 


* It has been made the basis of a very important work on the law of war, by a dis- 
tinguished European jurist~Dr,. Blantschii, of Heidelberg. 
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entertained offers of assassination and the formation of a corps of 
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tion had been made to the pure-minded Lincoln or his government, he 
| would doubtless have answered in the spirit in which Admiral Jarvis, 
Lord St. Vineent, commanding the fleet in the Mediterranean, promptly 
answered a Frenchman who offered to assassinate Napoleon: “ Lord 
| St. Vincent has not words to express the utter abhorrence in which he 
Davis and Benjamin, and the other Richmond 
| officials, did not express any abhorrence when the offer was made to 
lassassinate Lincoln, Seward, Stanton, Prentice, Greeley, and other vile 


|holds an assassin.” 


enemies whom there was no obligation to abstain from assassinating, 
‘inasmuch as they had dared to attack rebels of superhuman excellence, 
There were, indeed, people in the South who could not easily recon- 


cile themselves to the treatment of the Union prisoners—treatment, we 
‘repeat, unparalleled in history. Prisoners were sold into slavery, were 
mutilated so as to mark or to incapacitate them for further service. 
| Napoleon ordered, at Jaffa, two thousand Turkish prisoners, the day 
after the surrender, to be led to the sea-shore and there slaughtered, and 
ithat great care should be taken that not one escaped. All this seems 
but cruel fury compared to the slow murder of our soldiers in the hands 
‘of the rebels by starvation, scurvy, pest, and filth in the prison-pens 

thousands upon thousands—by the deliberate design of those who 
| prated about their moral and intellectual superiority, and asseverated 


| their superior civilization founded upon a select race. 


We find that in their public messages, acts, and articles they ex- 
‘hibited their lawless practice of retaliation, called for, as they pre- 
tended, by the following atrocities on our side: 


1. The Northerners came to violate their women. Recall the un 
blushing proclamation of Beauregard, with which he opened the cam 
Nor did Bishop Elhot omit mentioning this intent of ours as a 


paign. 
Dr. Elliot allows, in his sermon at the 


justification of Bishop Polk, 
grave of General Polk, that a bishop ought not to accept a military 
commission for the sake of lucre or ambition (a great admission, in- 
deed), but when the question is of protecting our altars or the purity 
of our wives and daughters, itis a different thing, and a bishop, much 
las Polk was by Davis, had a perfect right to put on the uni 
form. Even before the war had begun, blatant orators, such as Pillow, 
told the Southerners that the Northern army was going to invade their 
country for the purpose of “ ravishing their daughters.” 

2. Lincoln had called upon the slaves to murder their masters, at 


| presse¢ 


any rate “ to do it in self-defence,” and had done all he could to cause 
a servile war. This required retaliation of the severest kind. 

8. We had defied all the laws of war by firing upon cities contain 
ing women and children, This came chiefly from that great lecturer 
on the laws of war, Beauregard, but it was soon adopted all over the 
South. 

4. We treated’ Confederate prisoners in our hands most shamefully, 
The more unfounded this charge was, the more boldly it was asserted ; 


and, perhaps, the more readily received. 

5. We would not exchange prisoners, therefore they would force ts 
by the suffering of our friends to do so, They did not tell their people 
that we would not exchange because they had executed our soldiers 
colored privates and their white officers—when captured, nor did they 
tell them that we abstained from all retaliation in this case. Whether 
they ever executed white officers for commanding negroes we do not 
| know, but they pretended that they did, and justitied it—Davis at the 
| head of all of them. 
| 6. We did not spare private property (meaning, chiefly, slaves), yet 
| private property ought to be protected by the modern laws of war. 

7. We not only carried on war against soldiers in the field, but 





| against private citizens, by capturing and impressing them. 

8. We had no ground for attacking them, who wished to be left 
alone. 

These are the chief arguments by which the rebel government 
| excused their cruelty to themselves. Man is so curiously logical a being 


that where he finds a link missing in his own justification, he will fill 
We have said before that all these enquiries and 
for who are they that fell so low and are 
They are our brothers—vf the 
same flesh and bone with ourselves. In identical circumstances we, 
too, might have said, “Slavery is divine, let us worship wrong :” and, 
/ haying said so, we too should have hated him who refused to say the 


the empty place. 
statements are humiliating ; 
found so loathsomely depraved ? 
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the same. We do not imprecate vengeance upon their heads, but we 
solemnly protest against passing over their wicked deeds as if they had 
been peccadilloes; against making them our masters, or even our 
equals, as long as they remain unchanged, and against sharing in their 
falsehoods, and prostrating ourselves before their resuscitated arro- 
gance, 
: oe 


OUR AGRICULTURAL COLLEGES. 


Four years ago Congress made provisions for the establishment in 


each State of an institution to be called an agricultural college, though 


the purpose in view was of a far larger scope than this term would in- 
dicate, and really contemplated an educational experiment of a very 
grand character. Two or three of these institutions have been fairly 
started, and in several others boards of trustees have been organized | 
and plans debated, but there is generally a timidity and hesitation about 
the undertaking of practical operations which lead us to fear that the} 
experiment is not likely to be tried under conditions favorable to its 
success, 

Those who are responsible in the matter will do well to consider 
the experience of the Trustees of Girard College, as related in an in- 
teresting paper which will be found in the January number of the 
* North American Review.” In this case it took thirteen years of mis- 
management to build an edifice which is at once a monument of the 
benevolence of its donor and the incapacity of those into whose hands 
fell the disposition of his munificent gift. And when, to the discom- 
fort of the boys who occupied it and to the ridicule of the men who 


| 
planned it, the building was finished, sixteen years more failed to give | 
to the college any fixed policy. The delay in opening the college lost | 
it its first most able president, and the counsels of the directors were | 
so vague and confused that the public were left quite in the dark as 


to what was becoming of the institution. The especial lesson of this | 


experience is that strength lies in the one-man power. 

The work of organizing and starting so novel an institution is 
not to be done piecemeal and at odd hours, It must be the event 
of the life of him who accomplishes it, not an incident in his career. 
It must be his study, not his diversion. There is little precedent to 
follow. Nearly all that can be learned from example is what not to 


There is great want of faith and little enthusiasm in the enter- 


do. 
prise. Success is impossible if it is to be entrusted to those who can 
give it only their spare moments, Let no board of directors think that 
they can choose an incompetent man and help him out among them. 
And, having chosen a competent man, let him be endowed with a large 

It is as fatal to hamper a good 
Good or bad, he must be let alone. 


and generous discretionary power. 
man as it is to choose a bad man. 


We might as well have a wooden automaton for the leader in a new 


a man with an idea, if he is not allowed full liberty to | 
We must judge by results, not by pro- | 


' 


The unity of purpose, the clearly-defined plan of a single head, | 


enterprise as 
put his idea into execution. 
cesses, 
are far more likely to be successful than the conflicting plans and ever- 
shifting methods of a dozen heads. 

At any rate, let us have something done. An energetic attempt, 
even if but partially successful, would be more encouraging than the | 
darkness aud silence which seem at present to be brooding over the | 
whole scheme, It is a wanton injury to the people; it is scarcely less | 
than a fraud upon our boys and young men especially, to withhold from 
them for one unnecessary moment the advantages which a beneticent 
government intended to convey. 





—t< o——--—. - - 


THE SCRAMBLE FOR PLACES, 

We think that the President is preparing for himself a punishment 
for his misdeeds which should entitle him to the compassion of his 
unfriends and even of his enemies, In the cause of his policy this un- 
happy man is on the point of offering himself as the quarry of the 
hungry pack of office-seeking hounds who have hunted more than one 
If he knows what awaits him, 
It 
hardly credible that he is going to be an amateur martyr merely as a 
matter of taste. When Cranmer thrust his right hand into the flames 
as the offending member to be the first punished for having signed | 


of his predecessors into their graves. 


Is 


surely his worst enemies should give him credit for sincerity. 


' greedy crowd is already collecting about him. 


| neighbors. 
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his recantation, nobody doubted his fidelity to the truth for which he 
suffered, But he did not tie himself to the stake, nor kindle the fagots 
with his own hand. But here is a martyr for a faith which many 
of us esteem a damnable heresy, who is getting ready to bind himselt 
for wheeling, to don the boot and put on the thumb-screw, in order 
that it may mightily prevail. Cardinal Wolsey may have been in the 
right when he said the poor man is to be pitied that hangs on princes’ 
favors; but it is certainly as true, as far as our Presidential princes are 
concerned, that the poor man who is hung upon is at least as truly an 
It may be very fine to have ten thousand offices in 


ation. 








object of pity. 
one’s gift, but it is quite another affair to have twenty times ten thou 
sand ravenous seekers after them setting upon him al! at once. The 
The number of conver- 
sions to the faith that is in him shows that the days of miracles are not 
He will be able to tind 
There will 


past, and that a political Pentecost is at hand, 
no refuge from these hordes of office-seeking barbarians. 


| be for him no privacy of home and no escape in travel 


** By land, by water, they renew the charge, 
They stop the chariot and they board the barge.” 
The White House will become like unto the palace of the impenitent 
Pharaoh, and be visited with this plague of frogs, not to liken them 
unto more unmentionable tormentors, that will force themselves into his 
cabinet and his study, and, for aught we know, into his bed-chamber 
and his kneading-troughs. 

It may be that Vice-presidents have greater powers of endurance 
than Presidents, for none of them have thus far died under this tor 
ture. Mr. Johnson, we should think, was as tough as Major Joe Bay 
stock himseif; but he must have great faith in his constitution when 


he subjects it to such a strain as it is about to undergo. Poor Genera 


| Harrison, though a veteran inured to hardships, stood it only one little 


month, and then sought the repose of the grave. General Taylor, who 
had spent his life in camps and had withstood the attacks of foreign 
enemies, yielded up the ghost when assailed by these domestic foes, 
He was able to survive this disease, endemic at the White House, 
worse far than the fever and ague, for rather more than a year; but his 
constitution was so much shattered in the process of acclimatization 
that it yielded to the access of the omnibus or compromise fever, which 
attacked him about that time. To be sure, Mr. Johnson has been an 
oftice-seeker himself, and has been lucky in finding even more than he 
reckoned upon, and so he may have a fellow-feeling for the hungry 
swarms that are gathering around him, watping on the wind, like 
locusts, from the uttermost corners of the land. And, after all, it is 
this very power of dispensing office that makes the Greatest Officer of 
all the object of such ambition, And if he chooses to reopen the can? 
vass for port-oflicers and tidewaiterships, when it might remain closed 
at least until the next election shall bring a new party into power, it is 
his affair, as far as the personal annoyance goes, and the great mass of 
the people will probably contemplate his self-imposed affliction with 


| the equanimity with which men usually regard the sufferings of their 


But it is a matter that concerns us all that the head of the 
nation should publicly offer the pay the nation provides for its own 
service as the price of recruits to a faction of his own creating, and to 


| compel conformity to his confession of faith, on the part of all public 


servants of his appointment, under penalty of dismissal. 

This is an exhibition of the working of our institutions even more 
discreditable than the one we offer to the world every four years at the 
recurrence of our Presidential olympiads. The prizes for which the 
political athletes race and box and wrestle at these quadrennial festi- 


vals are not mere paltry wreaths of oak, or ivy, or laurel. It is not the 


| charms of empty praise but the weightier attraction of solid pudding 


that prompts and stimulates those struggles. 
pointments, collectorships, post-oftices, and so downwards to door- 


Embassies, cabinet ap- 


keeperships and gaugerships, are the palms which urge on to those 
victories, During the preliminary struggles we hear much of great 
principles and mighty policies which are at stake, and one would 
think that sages and patriots sprang from the soil by spontaneous 
growth, so loud and fierce is the love of public virtue everywhere. I 
as soon as it is known what king is to reign over us, then these patri- 


? 
rut 


ots and sages are suddenly transformed into hungry claimants of their 
share of the public plunder, proportioned according to the services 
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they rendered in elevating him tothe throne. And this without the | 
mallest regard to fitness for the posts of which the booty consists, 

This doctrine of making the offices of the nation the bribes of political 

service was first introduced, with great moderation, by Jefferson, on his | 
accession in 1801, Jackson put it in force more sweepingly and most 

unblushingly. And ever since it has been the rule of faith and prac: | 
tice of all parties, according to the famous dictum of Mr. Marcy, that | 
“to the victors belong the spoils.” This is a disgraceful sight enough, | 
hut not so sorry a one as to see an accidental President turning this 
enginery for the destruction of the party to whom he owed his chance 
for power, and the erection of another on its ruins. It degrades the 
public servants by making them the mere condottieri of a soldier of for- | 
tune. Whether he will be able to raise enough to control the nation 
by hiring them with its own money remains to be seen, 

Mr. Johnson will find, however, that he cannot be exempt from 
“the curse of great ones,” of which they have had to complain in all 
times. Like Napoleon, he will have it to say that by every appoint- 
ment he has made nine enemies and one ingrate. And yet the nine 
who have missed their end are, nine times out of ten, luckier than the 
one who has gained it, There can hardly be a worse piece of luck that 
can befall a man than to be cursed with the granting of his prayers for 
office. He is scarcely warm in his place before he feels the uncertainty 
of its tenure, and goes into the next Presidential canvass as for his life. 
After being mulcted in a large percentage of his salary for election- 
ecring purposes, the odds are that he goes out by the loss of the elec- 
tion, or that, even if his candidate win, he is ground back into his 
original elements by the millstone of rotation in office. And in such 
case, as a general rule, he looks back with repining eyes at the flesh- 
pots from which he has been driven, and wastes the rest of his life in 
vain attempts to get back to them, Many a life has been wasted thus, 
and many men, capable of honorable success by independent labor, have 
lived in disappointment and distress, and too often died in vice and 
misery. It is bad economy of life to spend it in pursuit of the appar- 
ent ease of public office, Celuded by the treacherous glitter of the 
public gold, when it might be made safe and happy by the honest pur- 
suit of honest bread by the independent labor of the hands or of the 
brain. But this should not be so. It cannot be politically impossible 
to devise a method by which independent men can serve their country 
in necessary posts without having the sword always hanging over their 
heads by the single hair of one man’s caprice or despotic purpose. 
And if the country is destined to the great career we all hope and most 
of us believe to be reserved for her, this vice which has infected our 
polity must be radically cured. Now that slavery is abolished, this is 
tie next labor that calls for a political Hercules. 


FORLORN. 
I. 


RED roses, in the slender vases burning, 
Breathed all upon the air: 

The passion, and the tenderness and yearning, 
The waiting, and the ennui and despair. 


IT, 


Still with the music of her voice was haunted, 
Through all its charmed rhymes, 

The open book of such a one as chanted 
The things he dreamed in old, old summer-times. 


Ill, 


The silvern chords of the piano trembled 
Yet with the music wrung 
From them; the silence of the room dissembled 


The closes of the songs that she had sung. 


IV. 
The languor of the crimson shawl’s abasement— 
Lying without a stir 
Upon the tloor—the absence at the casement, 





The solitude and hush were full of her. 


v. 
Vithout, and going from the room, and never 
Departing did depart 
Her steps, and one that came too late for ever 
Felt them go heavy o'er his stricken heart. 


VE. 
And sitting in the house's desolation 
He could not bear the gloom, 
The vanishing encounter and evasion 
Of things that were and were not in the room. 


VIL. 
Through midnight‘streets he followed floating visions 
Of faces and of forms ; 
He heard old tendernesses and derisions 
Amid the sobs and cries of midnight storms. 


Vill. 
By midnight lamps, and from the darkness under 
That lamps made at their feet, 
He saw sweet eyes peer out in innocent wonder, 
And sadly follow after him down the street. 
IX, 
The noonday crowds their restlessness obtruded 
Between him and his guest ; 
At throngéd crossings jostled and eluded, 
Against his hand her silken robes were pressed. 


% 
Doors closed upon her; out of garret casements 
He knew she looked at him ; 
In splendid mansions and in squalid basements, 
Upon the walls he saw her shadow swim. 


xi. 
From rapid carriages she gleamed upon him, 
Whirling away from sight ; 
From all the hopelessness of search she won him 
Back to the dull and lonesome house at night. 


XII. 
Full early into dark the twilights saddened 
Within its closé¢d doors : 
The echoes, with the clock’s monotony maddened, 
Leaped loud in welcome from the hollow floors ; 


XUT. 
But gusts that blew all day with solemn laughter 
From wide-mouthed chimney-places ; 
And the strange noises between roof and rafter— 
The mutiled clamor and the scampering races— 


XIV. 
Were hushed by his heavy tread ascending 
The broad steps one by one, 
And toward the solitary chamber tending, 
Where the dim phantom of his hope alone 


xv, 
Rose up to meet him with his growing nearer, 
Eager for his embrace, 
And moved, and melted into the white mirror, 
And stared at him with his own haggard face. 


XVI. 
But, turning, he was ’ware her looks beheld him 
Out of the mirror white, 
And at the window yearning arms she held him 
Forth from the vague and sombre fold of night. 
XVII. 
Sometimes she stood beside him, looking over 
His shoulder as he read ; 
Sometimes he felt her shadowy presence hover 
Above his dreamful sleep, beside his bed. 
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XVITI. 
And, rising from his sleep, her shadowy presence 
Followed his light descent 
Of the long stair; her shadowy evanescence 


Through all the whispering rooms before him went. 


XIX. 
Upon the earthy draught of cellars blowing 
His shivering lamp-flame blue, 
Amid the chill and damp he felt her flowing 
Around him from the doors he entered through. 


=x. 
The spiders wove their webs upon the ceiling, 
The bats clung to the wall ; 
The dry leaves through the open transom stealing 
Skated and danced adown the empty hall. 


EXE. 
About him closed the utter desolation, 
About him closed the gloom— 
The vanishing encounter and evasion 
Of things that were and were not in the room, 


XNIT. 


Vexed him for ever, and his life for ever 
Immured and desolate, 
Jeating itself, with desperate endeavor, 


But bruised itself against the hold of fate. 


NXITI. 
The roses in their slender vases burning 
Were quenched long before ° 
A dust was on the rhymes of love and yearning, 


The shawl was like a shroud upon the floor. 


XXIV. 
Her music from the thrilling chords had perished, 
The stillness was not moved 
With memories of cadences long cherished, 


The closes of the song's that she had loved. 


AXYV. 
But not the less he felt her presence never 
Out of the room depart— 
Over the threshold not the less for ever 
He felt her going on his broken heart. 


W. D. HowELLs. 


PARIS GOSSIP, 
Paris, July 27, 1866. 


THE acceptance of the armistice has left our much-enduring Sphinx at 


liberty to exchange the gilded cares and ceilings of the Tuileries for those of 


St. Cloud, the beautiful suburban residence so greatly beloved of the founder 
of his house, rendered still more beautiful by its present master, and com 


‘the metropol 


manding the most magnificent views of is of Europe.” One 
who is in almost daily attendance on his Majesty assures me that the ob- 
stacles thrown in the way of his mediation by the three parties mainly con- 
cerned in the horrible war of this unlucky summer have tried to the utmost 
his sagacity, ingenuity, patience, and health. 
peacemaker, Napoleon appears to have been filled with sanguine expecta 
tions of immediate success. When the Empress, on her return from her 
visit to the cholera hospitals at Amiens, on that memorable 5th of July, en 
tered the Emperor's cabinet to talk over with him the incidents of her visit, 
he met her with a beaming face of satisfaction, and the joyful exclamation, 
The Em 


peror then informed her of the great news of the cession of Venetia made to 


, pose 


“ Eugénie, you have done a good day’s work, aid so have T: 
him, as a matter of form, and to be by him transferred to Italy ; of the 
Kaiser’s desire for his mediation, with a view to peace, and of the request he 
had just been sending to the Kings of Prussia and Italy, by telegraph, f 
an armistice. 


or 


y) 
il 


The first reply of both the Kings was favorable, though accor 
panied by reservations ; but, after conferring together, the two allies raised 


} 
ul 


their demands to a height which seemed to render impossible the ad} 


of the Kaiser. To bring these three personages to something like a common 





zy 


a th tia, 


The Nation. 


On assuming the part of 


ground, and thus to create a basis for the armistice which should serve also 
as the preliminary of peace, without which Prussia flatly refused to consent 
| to an armistice, has really kept the Emperor so hard at work, day and night, 
up to the present time, that he was getting to look tired, worn, and old, to a 
degree by no means satisfactory to his medical attendants. 

The people of Paris are beginning to see that Prussia, however odious 
| may have been the motives and tactics of her rulers, really represents the 
| future of Germany, while Austria, though less in the wrong than her rival, 
as far as regards the immediate pretexts of the quarrel, represents the past 
| The sympathy that has been so generally felt here for Austria is, therefore, 


} somewhat modified, and a reaction seemed probable, when the odious extor 





| tions of the Prussians at Frankfort, disgusting even their warmest friends, 


The 


have thrown fresh unpopularity on their cause. most popular of the 
foreign diplomatists resident here are, undoubtedly, the Prince and Princess 
| Metternich ; 


capital. 


Is Ay 
They are highly accomplished, very clever, affable, and good 


equally in favor at court and in the higher circles of th 


| hearted ; 


| Europe, with the prettiest ears,” 


and the Princess, who boasts of being “the ugliest woman in 


is also one of the liveliest and wittiest 


women of the day. There is a large and beautiful garden attached to the 


official residence of the Austrian embassy, and in this garden, under a clump 
of lofty trees, the pleasure-loving young mistress of the house has had a sort 
of tent made with the aid of a striped awning—white, black, and yellow 

tied by the four corners to the trunks of four trees. A small carpet is laid 
under this awning, with a table in the centre, and chairs, lounges, and little 
work-tables scattered about under its shade. Here the lively lady has re 
ceived her guests daily since the hot weather set in, and here, when the first 
news of the fight at Sadowa reached Paris—falsely announced as an Aus 
| trian victory—the “dear five hundred friends” of the popular pair came 
rushing in crowds to congratulate them on the joyful intelligence. Great, 


indeed, was the jubilation under the pretty striped awning, abundant the in 





vectives bestowed upon Prussia, and very delightful seemed the iced sherbets, 


served to all comers in honor of the brilliant success of the Austrian arms 
But the last guests had not departed, the last sherbets had not been swal 
lowed, before the telegraph brought the terrible tidings of the real issue ot 


that frightful struggle. The sounds of rejoicing were exceeded by expres 
sions of regret, and the brilliant mistress of the pleasant tent has received 
only condolences and continued expressions of regret and consternation from 


that time to this. 


Luxurious dinners have celebrated the definitive close of the 


‘ season” 


| —dead and buried the day the Court departed from Paris. The American 
colony, rapidly becoming one of the most numerous, wealthy, and brilliant 
of the capital, has had the honor of several of these costly and cosy enter- 
tainments, since which many of its most dashing members have left Paris 
for the various watering-places. 


Artistic eating has always been held in 


high esteem in this capital ; and the two best cookery books extant are the 
production of Frenchmen of high rank and great distinction. The Count de 


Bussac, who draws up the daily “ skeleton-dinners” which all Paris so 
| eagerly devours—with its eyes—in the columns of M. Emile de Girardin’s 


newspaper, is a man of large fortune and ancient lineage, as well as beiiz 


the first gastronomer of the day. M. Fizeliére has just published an amusing 


volume on the “* Wines and Eating-houses of the Seventeenth Century,” full of 
curious details of the habits and manners of that time, as shown in the 


chronicles of its dinners and suppers. Among other famous gastronomers of 


the period figure conspicuously three or four noblemen, who kept open 


house, and whose tables were always supplied with delicacies so delicious 


that all the notabilities of the time disputed the favor of a seat. It so hap 


oth 


pened that all of these Amphitryons belonged t 
of the Holy Ghost,” 


» order of the “ Knights 


and consequently wore the broad blue ribbon of tha 


ancient order. The excellence of their tables having become netorious, it 


came to be the custom in speaking of 
“It 


any very skilful cook, to say, ‘ He (or she) is a blue ribbon.” 


any specially luxurious repast to say, 
was a blue-ribbon di later, it became the fashion, in speaking of 
Hence the ex 
really good cooks, 


pression so common here at this day, in speaking of 
Apropos of the dinners of the past week, it may be mentioned that, about 
three years ago, three squadrons—French, Austrian, and Italian—were lying 

The French Admiral 
if 


f the three admirals, and very hospitable withal 


in close proximity in one of the ports of the Levant. 
- 


I'.—being the eldest « 


assumed the lead in doing the honors of the dinner-table to the officers of 
the other fleets, and frequently invited Admiral Persano and Admiral Tece 


totY to his dinner-parties. The Italian admiral, rather blunt and rough, and 


a most hearty hater of the “ Tedeschi,” was not always, it is said, very 


‘ous to his Austrian brother, and lost no opportunity o1 © chatling 


nitary on the inferiority of the Austrian fleet. Admiral Tegetof 
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appears to have stood these jokes with tolerable patience; but one day he | Maher. The competition was organized by the Chevalier Van Elwick, 
retorted on Persano, and the quarrel became so violent that a duel seemed | Seventy-three compositions were contributed by fourteen different nations, 
The French admiral, however, contrived to make peace, and /and the three prizes were adjudged to Silas, a Dutchman ; Reyer, a Vien. 


inevitabie, 
gave a grand dinner to celebrate the reconciliation. But Persano, at the | nese ; and Habert, also an Austrian. STELLA. 


dessert, being, perhaps, stimulated by the champagne, began a fresh attack >. 
on the Austrian admiral; and the latter, under the same inspiriting influ- 
") GONE ASTRAY. 


ence, retorted angrily, and ended the pleasantry by saying, “This is 
a question which we will go to the bottom of some of these days!” WE doubt if all the cis-Atlantic readers of Matthew Arnold’s sarcasm, 


“In the Adriatic!” cried Persano, “1 will give you an opportunity of | entitled “ My Countrymen,” will read with the same undiscriminating relish 
: : : ane ‘. las ' a ‘ a. Secs S . ie : : 
settling it from your own experience,” said the Austrian. ‘“ And be sure that | his last effusion in the same vein, “ Geist. ’ His especial target on this 
I will let no such opportunity escape me,” returned the Italian. Warned by | occasion is Mr. Goldwin Smith, who, in suggesting a possible alliance of 
this fresh evidence of bitterness, the French admiral took good care never to| England and United Germany against the Second Empire, has laid himself 


invite the two other commanders to the same dinner; but the encounter | open to the formidable charge of “ Ungeist ’—unintelligence, stupidity, 
| The alliance will rather be the other way, says Mr. Arnold, since Prussia 





” 


” 





which he so anxiously endeavored to prevent has just taken place off Lissa. 
in this first naval engagement between the Austrian and Italian fleets, the 
former was commanded by Tegetoff, the latter by Persano. Both sides 
claim the victory ; but the Italians, though they kept possession of the site 
of the engagement, have suffered far more severely than the Austrians, their 
two finest. armored ships, the Re d’/talia and the Palestro, having been 
destroyed in the combat. The first was literally riddled by the shots from 
the Austrian frigate opposed to it, and sank like a stone, making in the sea | 
a huge chasm that sucked it in bodily, with all its crew; the other, being | 
penetrated by an explosive shell from the Austrian frigate, blew up, and its 
fragments were swallowed up by the waves. The crew of the Palestro were 
picked up by the Italian gunboats; but the brave fellows on board the Re 
@ [talia all perished with that ship, but not without sending a parting token 
among their foes, At the moment when the huge vessel made its swirling | 
plunge into the awful gulf which was drawing it in, the crew discharged | 
their guns into the Austrian frigate, killing forty Austrians and wounding 
several times that number. The two admirals having escaped unhurt, will 
doubtless meet again to settle their old quarrel, unless their “friend at the 
Tuileries ” continues, by converting the armistice into a peace, to keep them | 





| 
| 
| 
| 
' 
! 
| 
| 


asunder, The Italians, furious at the loss of the two splendid vessels from | 
which they had hoped so much, are angrily declaring that they were built | 
and armored in England. The papers here, enchanted to get hold of any 
handle that they can turn against “ perfidious Albion,” have been repeating 
this story ever since, delightedly declaiming against English dockyards, and 
declaring that the only ships whose armor resisted the Austrian fire were 
built and plated in France. But the fact is that the two unfortunate ships, 
as we now learn on the best authority, were built in New York; and so 
badly put together that it was prophesied, by all who saw them before they 
were plated, that they would fall to pieces at the first shot. These ships | 


were plated at Spezzia; one of them with French plates, the other with 
Italian ones. No English builder had anything to do with them, and no 
Eoglish iron was used in plating them. Several of the armored vessels en- 


gaged in the late fight were of French build; and of these every one was 
pierced by the Austrian projectiles. One ship only, the Ajfondatore, was of 
English build, and that ship is the only one which came vut of the fight 
perfectly unscathed, the Austrian balls not making the slightest impression 


upon her armor,.* 

The violent competition that has been going on between French and 
(ierman managers, for the lease of the Folies Dramatiques, which has lately 
come into the market, has terminated in favor of the latter, Herr Maillot, 
ex-manuger of a theatre at Vienna, having carried the day, after a combat of 
the most vigorous character, in which the adversaries kept on bidding alter. 
nately over one another's heads, until at last the offers of the Viennese took 
the wind completely out of the sails of their French rivals. The latter, 
furious at being beaten on their own ground by a foreigner, are spreading a 
report that the new manager, bent on importing a German troupe for the 
performance of French plays, will throw in the loan of a German pocket- 
dictionary with each ticket. 

Therésa has a rival who is fast dividing the empire of favoritism with 
the popular diva. Mlle, Columbat, the new star, sings at the Pavillon des 
Ambassadeurs, in the Champs Elysées, almost within hearing of her great 
very similar to that of 





’ 


prototype, and as, besides possessing a “ mantle’ 
Theérésa, she is excessively pretty, whereas Thérésa is excessively ugly, the 


It may be interesting to distant readers to know that the judges in the 
great international competition of religious music that has just come off at | 
Louvain, in Belgium, were as follows: for France, Berlioz, d'Ortigues, Bap- | 


| 
supremacy of the latter is seriously threatened. | 
| 
} 


tiste, Saint-Saens; for Belgium, Fétes, Gevaért, de Veoye, Soubre ; for Ger- 
many, Hiller, Damke, Kufferath; for Holland, Verhulot; for England, 


* She has since gone to the bottom in a storm.—Ep. NATION 


and France, like one body, are animated by “ Geist,” of which England has 
not a particle, at least as a controlling force ; and he concludes his half-con- 
temptuous attack with the recommendation, to the British people and to his 
fellow-professor, to get “ Geist.” 

We shall not adopt the Spectator’s short-hand method of disposing of 
this advice, which substitutes a familiar expletive for “ get.” We are not 
concerned in the personal antagonism of two professors of the same univer- 
sity, where the arguments, if hurled respectively from the domain of poetry 
and of history, belong in Sidney Smith’s hopeless category of those which pro 
ceed from different premises, and, of course, will never have any conclusion, 
Neither is it necessary to undermine a house divided against itself, seeing 
that the latest news by the cable is that “Geist” in Paris and “ Geist” in 
Berlin are at swords’ points over the Rhine provinces—which is not exactly 
the answer Mr. Arnold invoked for his Prussian friend, but which we hope 
he will in good faith “ take care that he hears,” as he has promised. Our 
business is to note Mr. Arnold’s unsoundness as a political teacher or cru 
sader, as it was our melancholy task, not long ago, to do the same by Mr. 


fuskin, who, after wishing well to the slaveholders’ rebellion, at last took 


| Gov. Eyre to his bosom, Mr. Arnold, in the name of democracy and 


“Geist,” adopts Napoleon III. Which of these gentlemen is best qualified 
for the chair of Poetry at Oxford we shall not pretend to determine ; but if 
the principle of selection is the worst ethics, we should say there is not 
likely to be further rotation in that professorship. 

Mr. Arnold’s paper appears, for another reason, at a very inopportune 
moment. In a recent translation of “ May’s Constitutional History of Eng 


| land, from the Accession of George III. to the Present Day,” by M. Cornelis 


de Witt, the translator has availed himself of the preface for such liberty of 
expression as the ‘* Geist ” of the Emperor does not commonly tolerate. He 
say =? 

“ We have never had to hear so much about the history of England as 
now that an effort is made to prove to us that it contains nothing worth 
learning. There have never been less pains taken to become acquainted 
with it than now that it is invoked on every occasion. Those who, in 
order to free from reproach the régime to which at present our press is sub 
jected, are fond of proving that across the Channel the laws relating to the 
press were tyrannous in the times of our great-grandmothers, will triumph 
on obtaining from the lips of an English writer the admission that in the 
eighteenth century printers were hung and journalists put in the pillory in Eng- 
land. Idoubt, however, if, on the whole, this simple exhibition of the progress 
of the British constitution will leave in the mind of such readers an impression 
on which they will have greatly to congratulate themselves. . . . I sur- 
render, therefore, the floor at once to Mr. May, reserving to myself for 
another? place and time the explanation why the English people is today, 
among the great peoples of Europe, the only one whose government cannot 
make war without consulting it.” 

The reply which our Samson will make to this compliment to his coun- 
trymen is easy to anticipate. It will include “Cole’s Truss Manufactory ” 
and the “representative industrial man” who is “something in the bottle- 
way.” It will have much to say about Denmark, and the other chances, not 
a few, for England to embroil herself with the continental powers. It will 
probably contain a great deal of truth—truth not wholly creditable to the 
commercial and industrial interests which cried “ Peace!” when honor and 
self-consistency would have accepted war. Ali this will not remove—we 
venture even to add, will not tarnish—the glory of England, shared by no 
other people from the pillars of Hercules to the Caspian, which M. de Witt 
has so clearly appreciated and declared. When the whole Continent is in 
arms by the intrigues of two or three cabinets, and by the original consent 
of barely a single people, who shall be told to “ get ‘ Geist,’ ” if either liberty 
or democracy is a means worth attaining? M. de Witt has embodied in an 
indirect phrase the protest of such leaders of the only democracy France 
knows to-day, as Thiers, Jules Favre, and Jules Simon, against the infamy of 
enforced silence in the French Chambers when neighboring nations were all 
ablaze with revolution. Was it “ Geist” or “ Ungeist ” that, in the session 
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of the 25th June, on the one hand forbade even an allusion to the state of that the “ New Gospel of Peace” is not the “consequent ” though it is the 
‘successor’ of the “ Chaldee Manuscript,” and at the same time to preserve 


Ife 


the incognito of the author of the “ New Gospel of Peace,” he does not quit 
“This criticism of Tak NATION led me to seek for the 
I had heard of 


Europe in a simple discussion of the budget, and on the other resented this 
gagving ?—when the Marquis de Piré, backing the President Walewski, in 
“if the Emperor has said what is neces- succeed. He says: 
‘Chaldee Manuscript,’ which, until about three weeks ago, 
And then he tells us of the difficulty he encountered in 
‘Thus, although 
‘New Ciospel ot 


sisted, amid “ hilarité générale,” 
sary, there is nothing to add ;” and Larrabure rejoins that “in circumstances 
as solemn as the present, the Chamber has the right to manifest its opinion but never seen.” 

finding it, and goes on to draw his inference as follows: 


also ;’ and Thiers is snubbed for crying out of turn, “ The Chamber cannot 


and Berryer, still more warmly, “ My right, my duty | the ‘Chaldee Manuscript’ is half a century older than the 


abdicate its right ;” 
will not suffer me to admit that the Corps Législatif can adjourn in the pre- , I think, quite impossible that the latter should have been writ 


Peace,’ it is 
ten in imitation of the former, or even because of its precedence, 
Now this is quite conclusive if Mr. Grant White is the author of the “ New 


sent situation without discussing the affairs of Murope. 
IL think Mr 


Mr. Arnold may sneer at the instinct of parties—he is not in sympathy | 
with the spirit of the age when he sides with the arbitrary “Geist” of Bis but otherwise | am unable to see its force 
The world has too much of it already, and does not 


The Empire of the 2d of December—of the 


Gospel of Peace,” 
White was just then so solicitous about one of his burdens that he forgot 


marks and Napoleons. 
the other for the moment and let it tumble to the ground 
N. H. 


need to be told to ‘* get” [more. 
coup Wétat, of exile, and of transportations to Cayenne—has not changed : = 
. : August 6, 1866. 


its character in fifteen years. Its hideous policy has been to emasculate the 


French intellect by proscribing it from all concern in the Government, to | 


demoralize the French people by encouraging the most licentious manners BOOKS OF THE DAY 


and corrupting pleasures; padlocks in the Assembly, censorship for the 
W. J. WIDDLETON 


press, ‘Thérésas in the ea/¢ and the son, gens d’armes at every corner—the | 
. : i ' : : T ’ . Tur Crrmios is OF TERAT iE ~ s! ] ols o tepub b 
Empire is decay and rottenness. onsidering that Napoleon’s reign has Tur Curio ITIES OF LITERATURE. Isaac Disraeli. 4 vols. 8vo. Repub. Ady Re : 
been a Ss} stematic repression of whatever is pure, independent, aspiring, en. | THe Skauestee or Lireratrure. Isaac Disraeli. 2 vols. 8vo. Repub. Ady. below 
| LaMB’s COMPLETE Works. 5 vols. 8vo. Repub. Ady. below 
I 


lightened that threatens the stability of his throne, what juster than to | 
CHARLES SCRIBNER & CO. 


ry M. Field, D.D. 1 vol. MWmo. Ady 
































identify him with that Mephistopheles— 
* Ich bin der Geist der stets verneint”’ HisTorRyY OF THE ATLANTIC TELEGRAPH. Henry o- : 
~~ ° ° ° ° e ° . 1 3d 
< lHe Heavens. Amedee Guillemen. Hand-book of P ilar As Royal Sv 
Illustrated. Adv. p.18 ° 7 . 
’ GEOLOGY FOR GENERAL READERS. David Page, F.RLS.E. W2n 
~whAG } Ye" HAND OK OF GEOLOGICAL TERMS, GROLOGY AND PHYSICAL GEOGRAPHY Dav Page, 
Correspondence. ee” Socaad eitcataraeae tn 
CROSBY & AINSWORTH. 
fur Wurre Hritis. Rev. Thomas Starr King. Small 4to Adv. Ww , ® 
‘ J fal ‘7 ' : 4 wa ) 
MR. BERGH, TURTLES, AND THE CANINE RACE, | Carren’s SUMMER CRUISE. Robert Carter. Ime, Ad) 
, . ral r | T 1 . s 
To Tue Eprror or Tue Natron: TICKNOR & FIELDS, 
=o ‘ , }SpareHorrs. John Brown, M.D. S« iSeries. 1 \ \ 
In your last edition you devote more than a column of handsome letter. | Roya 1 us. Rev. Henry Ward Beecher With | ‘ \ 
- , i cay P “a , eer ae | SUMMER Res Gail Ha ‘ Lennie Ad i 
press to scolding me for declining to interpose the influence of this Society | Country Living aNp Country THINKING. Gail Hat \ 
‘ . } P : . at G Days. G lia Ad yr. 3 
against the wholesale slaughter of the canine race by the city authorities, | Spusiscing BLocks. Gail Ha m. Adv. p. 97 , 

. : : } } . 1 } — A NeW ATMosPUBRE. Gail I Ad ) 
and for venturing to entertain a doubt that life, exposed to all the sufferings | Sovanen acaviuan. Gail Ha . : 
inherent to the dog’s existence, is preferable to speedy dissolution, OLIVER DITSON & CO 

“To be or not to be” has been a mooted question ever since t —e , L.o ‘ \ eee 
our first parents; but, without going further into this enquiry, pe I emg + 2 yer oe ’ 
. ad i I \ i \ i > 
to remind you that it does not necessarily follow that there is cruelty in |, oO i, Ee A \ 
i z e ly I — l. So l Th « Ww i \ 
taking animal life—other e the butcher exposes himself to this e¢} , 
: , e ae ee a ; ; ( & C. MERRIAM 
and all who eat flesh are to a certain extent accomplices 
, V x erp D I 4 
My purpose is, more especially, to correct an error into which you hav 

ws “ . . Ps M \ Do ) 

fallen in relation to the “turtle ease,” which you seem to regard as bein: 
: a " i aareeth MAIDEN AnD Marrivep I : Mi 4 ‘ 
unsuccessfully terminated in so far as the Society is concerned. Ri A LIS 
2 - es ‘ : eas : . CHer: wp Vio Ref \ 
On the contrary, the Marine Court has just denied the application of the | Tur scuoy ( . Famity. BR Ad s 
, ‘ hig: : 5 ‘ : . aa WINIE ' \ \ . 
defendant in this case, who has been indicted by the last Grand Ju Kirry PREVYLYA te] Adv. p. Ls ) 
. a : ‘ P 1 I Da R \ 
now awaits trial before the Court of Sessions. e 
» erent 7 o lw unk tf é nat en ee LEYPOLDT & HOLT 
It may yet be made legally apparent, if not otherwise, to the torturers of 
f . . " . " ‘ ° P - . ‘ P ! TRAVEL H. s yC.G. Lel N 
the poor despised turtle, that the Great Creator, in endowing it with life, jp, coe sae ; = C.G:] waaad” 4 " 
gave it feeling and certain rights as well as ourselves. }. B. LIPPINCOTT & Co 
>. sitba Pi & 
Feeling assured that such is your belief, | have the honor to be \ . LP. \ 
Your most obedient servant, ng nega! caer ieee Mes 5 c 
pas oO} ruk® i . ’ a | tATI Ss « ' 
Henry Bereu, President. Baker. Maps itions, and | sits. Sy Adv. 
Rooms OF THE AMERICAN SOCIETY FOR THE PREVENTION } ARRIER. James Rees, Post-Oftice Sketches, et 
OF CRUELTY TO ANIMALS, New York, duly 19, 1566. § 1B OFFICERS OF THE ARMY, “Augustus V. Kan 
eee ROBERTS BROS, 
a Fe ( Life and Works of Jesus Christ. Wit) » 16 
‘ . ; ‘ . ist. ith preface. l6mo. 
SEQUENCE AND CONSEQUENCE. Rev. y p. 13 ' ee ap aie aa 155 
G OrnueER PokMs. Christina G. Rossetti. Itmo. Repub. A 
. . . ha 





To THE Epitor oF THE NATION: 
D. VAN NOSTRAND. 


It is sometimes difficult to carry two burdens at the same time. Thus, 
' ~~ ae : ; TREATISE ON Astatic CnoLera. Dr. J.C. Peters. 1 vol. 1% n press 
when Mr. Grant White, in Tue Nation of last week, endeavors to show * ™®' _— ae es ‘ Riera Pe 1m. 5 


LEYPOLDT & HOLT’S New and Good Sheet Music Of all Collections of Piano Music 
That contained in the * Home ircle”’ is admitted to b 


AM ERICAN & EU ROPEAN WITH PIANO ACCOMPANIMENT. the best that can be obtained in book form. It includ 


every variety, from the simplest to the most difficult 





Liter i ‘ 
te ary Bulletin, Kiss Me while I'm Dreaming, by Wimmerstedt,. 30. has something suited to the taste and ability of every 


T7) : es > : , 
ll say Good N e nd to Dari . — i : . J 
I i rood Be Kind to I > player It is printed very clearly on good whit paper, 















A MONTHLY LIST Sister Nell, by Danks. 30. I Love the Little Ripplir 
Of the most prominent English, French. and German “Stream, by Crosby, 30 T Colonel from Constat and cannot fail to prove satisfactory in every way to the 
Publications. with occasional notes on Dutch, Danish, Pople (a Comic Song sung dy Florences), 40, Wearit purchaser, 
Swedish, Italian, Spanish, Portuguese, and other Foreign of the Green, transcribed by Baumbach, 40. Fairy W¢ Tex } — , = , . 
300k. ding Waltz, by Turner, 34. 'wo vols. Price of each, in boards, $2 50; cloth. $3; 
Sent for one year, post-paid, to any address, on receipt These new and popular pieces will be sent, post-paid, , cloth, gilt, $4 


, on receipt of price 
LEYPOLDT & HOLT ER DIT . : 
Publishers and Importers OLIVER DITSON & CO., Publishers, 
451 Broome St., New York. 277 Washington St., Boston. 277 Washington Street 


OLIVER DITSON & CO., Publishers 


of 25 cents. 








CET THE BEST. 


WEBSTER’S 
Unabridged Dictionary. 


NEW ILLUSTRATED EDITION. 


Revised and Much Enlarged. 


OVER 3,000 FINE ENGRAVINGS. 
0.000 WORDS AND MEANINGS NOT FOUND IN 


OTHER DICTIONARIES 


¢ American and European Scholars em- 
ployed upon this Revision, and Thirty Years of 


labor expended upon it 


I think it not only agreat improvement upon former 
t superior, in most respects, 


The labors 


issues of the same work 
to any other English dictionary known to me. 
of the recent editors and contributors have made it un 
doubtedly the best general etymologicon we yet possess 
its vocabulary is as ample as could well 
its defini- 


of the language ; 
be given in the compass of a single volume; 
n general, sufficiently exact and discriminat- 


tions are, 
ing; and its pronunciation is apparently conformable to 


the best usage.”’—Z/on. George P. Marsh, Florence, Italy, 
Varch 7, 1866 
Etymoloygical part remarkably welldone. . . We 


have had no English dictionary nearly so good in this re 
epect North An t Review, Janu 
Truly a Magnum Opus, a monument of industry, re- 


1 erudition, worthy the most cordial recogni 


wry, 1865. 


search, al 
tion and the highest praise of all who write, speak, or 
study the English language.”’—Zvangelical Quarterly Re- 
view, January, 1865 

‘In its general accuracy, completeness, and practical 
utility, the workis one which none who can read or write 
ean henceforward afford to dispense with.”—Atantic 
Mor thly, Vovember, 180A. 


“Viewed as a whole, we are confident that no other 





living language has a dictionary which so fully and faith 


fully sets forth its present condition as this last edition 
of Webster 
tonvue.”’—Jlarper’s Magazine, January, 1865. 


i 


does that of our written and spoken English 


The New Webster is glorious—it is perfect—it dis 
ad defies competition 


Raymond, LL.D., Presi 


it leaves nothing to be 
lent of Vassar 


Published by 


c. & C. MERRIAM, 
Springfield, Mass. 


Sold by all Booksellers 
NEW BOOKS. 


SPARE HOURS. Second Series. By JOHN 


Brown, M.D., author of ** Rab and his Friends,” ete. 1 


Vv" l1h6mo * 
l'his series of papers, by one of the first of living essay- 
ists, has been collected by the author expressly for this 


American edition. It contains some of his most striking 


sketches Pet Marjorie.’ almost unequaled for curious 
and pathetic interest; a thoroughly appreciative and inter- 
es sketch of John Leech, the distinguished humorous 
artis indan ad ‘ sm of Thackeray 

The olume is embellished with a fine new Portrait of 
the Au r, and several tratieps 


ROYAL TRUTHS. By HENry Warp BEECHER. 
1 vol. lémo. With excell 


nt new portrait, $1 iD. 





A book full of those vigorous, striking, and beautiful 
tatement l interpretations of facts and princi r 
which Mr. Be = dist ruished. His numer | 
mirers will find this one of his richest and most sugges 
tive volumes 

*,* Fe Ss y Books s. Sent, post-paid, o1 
, ipt of price 

TICKNOR & FIELDS, 
Publishers, Boston, 
und 63 Bleecker St., New York. 


| 


The Nation. 


THE TWO SUMMER BOOKS. 


THE WHITE HILLS; 
THEIR LEGENDS, LANDSCAPE, AND POETRY. 
Illustrations, engraved by Andrew from draw- 

ings by Wheelock 
THOMAS STARR KING 


With Sixty 


BY RE\ 


Small quarto. Price $3 50. 


“The name of Rev. T. Starr King will attract immediate 
and general attention to this work ; Those who 
I graphic and lifelike description of 

the White Hills of New Hampshire ; those who are pleased 
with exciting narrations of adventures in climbing their 
steep and craggy summits; those who love to pore over 
Indian legends and stories of early settlers; those who 
are delighted with vivid and enthusiastic descriptions of 
the boldest and grandest scenery in America, will find in 
this book a gratification far beyond ordinary Opportunities 


of like nature. 


would possess a most 


Carter’s Summer Cruise. 


A SuMMER CRUISE ON THE Coast OF NEW ENGLAND. | 


BY ROBERT CARTER. 
limo. Price $1 25. 

**When that royal lunatic Xerxes offered a reward for a 
new pleasure, he was stupidly at fault not to have antici- 
pated Mr, Carter by a summer cruise among the isles of 
Greece, instead of bringing himself to grief at Thermo 


pyle and Salamis."’— Commonwealth 


tis written ina most charming manner; close obser 

vation, valuable information, and a delightful play of 

humor combining to produce as felicitous a result as 

bookmaking in this country can boast of this season.”’— 
YY. Evening Post. 

CROSBY & AINSWORTH, 
PUBLISHERS, 
117 Washington Street, Boston. 
*,* Sent by mail, post-paid, on receipt of price, or may 


i 
be ordered through any bookseller 


ROMANCE OF MODERN ENTERPRISE!!! 


CHARLES SCRIBNER & CO., 
654 Broapway, New York, 


lished 


Have Just Pub 
THE HISTORY 


OF THE 


ATLANTIC TELEGRAPH. 
BY 
HENRY M. FIELD, D.D. 
1 vol. 12mo, 364 pages. Price $1 7 
From the London Times 
“It is a great work—a glory of the age and nations ; and 
they who have achieved it deserve to be honored as bene- 
factors of their race 
From the New York Times 
“Tt was necessary that a full history of the Atlantic 
cable, from the inception of the idea to the actual accom- 
plishment of the fact, should be written, and it is certainly 
most fitting that the task should fall into the hands of 
Rev. Henry M. Field, D.D., a brother of Cyrus W. Field, 
to whose indomitable energy the cable is to be, let us 


hope, a lasting monument.” 


From t Independent, 


* There is a strange fascination in the story of an en- 


terprise so daring in its conception, opposed by the 





barriers of nature itself, yet carried through by a stout 
heart and unconquerable will. It reads more like a 
romance than a history of events that have transpired in 


our day and at our very dk 


ores. 


o£” Copies sent by mail, post-paid, on receipt of price. 


EVERY Crork Snoutp Bre Surrirep WITH 


EMERSON’S NEW BOOK, 
THE JUBILATE, the first edition of which, TWENTY 
THOUSAND COPIES, will soon be sold. [28% 
that this new work excels in many important features the 
the * Harp of Judah.” 
THE JUBILATE”™ will 


Remember 


author's previous work 
Price $1 38, on receipt of which * 


be sent post-paid. 


Choirs supplied at $12 a dozen. 
/OLIVER DITSON & CO., Publishers, 
| 


277 Washington Street. 
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DISRAELI’S WORKS. 
WIDDLETON, Publisher, 

17 MERCER STREET (NEAR Howarp), New York. 

NEW AND ELEGANT LIBRARY EDITIONS. 





1. 
‘The Curiosities of Literature. 
By Isaac DisrakE.t. 


With a View of the Life of the Author, by his Son, 
In 4 vols. crown 8vo, cloth, extra (in box), $9. 


Amenities of Literature. 
CONSISTING OF SKETCHES AND CHARACTERS OF 
ENGLISH LITERATURE. 

By Isaac DIsRaELI. 

Edited by his Son, the Right Hon. B. Disraenr. 

In 2 vols. crown 8vo, cloth, extra, $4 50. 

These are admitted to be the most beautiful editions of 
Disraeli ever published, and have given a new enthusiasm 
to his most remarkable works. The varied learning and 
; research of the author are proverbial; and the unique 
titles convey a good idea of the value and interest of the 


books. 
CHARLES LAMB’S WORKS. 


A very beautiful edition, in 5 vols., uniform with Disraeli, 
2. 


| 


| 
| 
| HOME 
| 
| INSURANCE COMPANY 
OF NEW YORK, 
OFFICE, 135 BROADWAY. 
$2,000,000 00 
3,598,674 14 
153,746 24 


Cash Capital,- - 
| Assets, Ist Jan., 1866, 
Liabilities, - - - - - 


FIRE, 


MARINE, 
and 


INLAND 
INSURANCE. 


Agencies at all important points throughout the United 





States. 


CHAS. J. MARTIN, PrEsmpENr. 
A. F. WILMARTH, Vice-PRresIDEN’. 


JOHN McGEE, Secretary. 


| 


! 
J. H. WASHBURN, Assistant Secretary. 


INSURANCE COMPANY, 
OF HARTFORD, 


AETNA 


| Capital, . . $3,000,000 
Incorporated in 1816, 
LossEs PAID IN 46 YEARS,...... . -ceccces $17,485,804 71 
J. GOODNOW, Secretary. 
L. J. HENDEE, President. 


Assets January |, 1866, $4,067,455 80 
Claims not due and unadjusted,.... ........... 244.391 43 
| Persons desiring ample security against loss and damage 
by fire may obtain policies at fair rates. 
NEW YORK AGENCY, 62 WALL STREET. 
Losses promptly adjusted and paid by 
JAS, A. ALEXANDER, Agent. 
Insurance Scrip. 
WILLIAM C. CILMAN, 


46 PINE STREET, NEw YORK, 


BUYS AND SELLS INSURANCE SCRIP. 
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New AND IMPORTANT PLANS OF LIFE INSUR- 
ANCE. 


WHERE TO INSURB. . ARCHER & PANCOAST, 


Manufacturers of 


a a GAS FIXTURES, 


LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY. 
| Coal-Oil Lamps, 


New YorK OFFICE, 151 BROADWAY. 
CHANDELIERS, Etc., 


OF EVEBY DESCRIPTION. 


ASSETS, Over - - : - - $1,500,000 | 

RECEIPTS for the year, over . . 700,000 | 

DIVIDEND paid during present fiscal year 69,160 MANUFACTORY AND WAREROOMS. 

ToraL DIvIDENDs paid - - - 419,000 

ToraL Losses paid - - . 944,042 9, 11, and 13 Mercer Street, New York. 
eats (22 Special attention paid to the fitting up of hotels 


halls, private residences, etc., etc. 


NEW FEATURES—NEW TABLES, 


By which all Policies are NON-FORFEITING and EN- | 
DOWMENT, payable at about the same cost as ordinary | 
Life and Ten-Payment Policies payable at death only. | 
We call special attention to these Tables as exceedingly 
attractive and ORIGINAL with the UNION. In case 
payments are discontinued, after two premiums have | THE 
been paid, the Company contract to pay, AT DEATH or | 

the SPECIFIED AGE, an amount in proportion to the 


number of premiums paid. 


NATIONAL LIFE 


The Percentage system of Dividends used by this Com- | 
pany affords greater protection to the family than any | 
other plan, as in event of an early death the amount of | 
policy paid is twice that paid by all cash Companies with INSURANCE COMPANY 


the same cash outlay of premiums. 


The greatest possible liberality f assisting parties to 


OF 
keep their Policies in force. 


Liberality and promptitude in the settlement of claims. | 
NEW YORK, 
We refer to the Massachusetts and New York Insurance 


Commissioners’ Reports for 1864 and 1865 as an evidence 


‘ 


of the Safety, Reliability, and Unparalleled Success of the 912 Broapway. CORNER OF FULTON STREET 
Union Mutual. 
J. W. & H. JUDD, GENERAL AGENTS. | KNOX BUILDING). 


@™ Active and efficient AczNTs wanted. Apply as | 
above. 


N l A G A R A EDWARD A. JONES, President, 
FIRE INSURANCE CO.) 
OFFICE, 12 WALL STREET. 


CasH CAPITAL INCREASED TO - $1,000,000 JONATHAN O. HALSEY, Secretary. 
SuRpLus, JuLy 1, 1866, - - 300,000 | 


WM. E. PRINCE, Vice-President, 


Losses equitably adjusted and promptly paid. 
CHARTERED 1850. HIRAM B. WHITE, Mepicat Examrver, 
Cash Dividends paid in fourteen yeare, 248 per cent. 


Residence, 5 Green Avenue, near Fulton Av., Brooklyn. 
JONATHAN D. STEELE, President. 


P. NOTMAN, Secretary. At office daily from 2 to 3 o'clock P.™. 
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VASSAR FEMALE COLLECE, 
POUGHKEEPSIE, N. Y. 
Joun H. Kaymonp, LL.D., President. 


The Fall Term of this already successful College will 
open Sept. 13th next. 

It affords the most varied and extensive means of eda- 
cation aud health, over half a million of dollars having 
been expended in bringing it to its present position 

Catalugues containing all information will be forwarded 
upon application to 

C. SWAN, Secretary, 
Poughkeepsie, i a 
July 13, 1866. 


MISS HAINES 
AND 


MADEMOISELLE pe JANON 
Respectfully intorm their trieuds and the public that 
their Eoglish and French School fur Yeung Ladies and 
Children, 

10 GRAMERCY PARK (East Twentieth Street), 
will reopen on THURSDAY, Sept. 20 
All applications, either personally or by letter, may be 
made at No. 10 Gramercy Park. . 


HUDSON RIVER INSTITUTE. 


Superior advantages in English, Classica, Sciences 
Commercial, French, German, Piano Masic. and Painting 
Lewis's Gymnastics for tadies, aud Militury Drill for 
Gents. Eighte n Instructors. Term opeus September 10 

The Rev. ALONZO FLACa, A.M, c rine ipal 

Claverack, Columbia Couuty, N. Y. 


ROCKLAND FEMALE INSTITUTE, 


NYACK, ON THE HupDsoN 





The Fall Term of this Institution wil! commence 
September 6th. For admission, or circulars with full 


particulars, address 
L. D. MANSFIELD, 


Principal 


DR. DIO LEWIS'S 
YOUNG LADIES’ FAMILY SCHOOL, 


Lexington, Mass 
Send for full Circular 


MIAMI MEDICAL COLLECE, 
OF CINCINNATI 

The next regular course begins October 15, 1866, with 
Hospital Clinics and Prelimiuary Lectures trom aud 
after the lst Uctuber. Professors’ Fees, Siu seud fora 
circular. 

Address G. MENDENHALL, M.D., Dean; or E. B 
STEVENS, M.D., Secretary. 


Doty’s Clothes Washer, 


Using boiling hot suds, saves three-fourths of the labor and 
time—takes out all the dirt—no sore hands—no fetid air 
no injury to the clothes 
t real y merits all the good that can be said of it."’ 
Rural New Yorker. 


THE 
Universal Clothes Wringer, 


WITH 
COG-WHEELS 


Wrings clothes almost dry, without injury to the most 


delicate garments, and never gets tired or out of order. 
ge Exclusive right of sale given to the first responsible 
applicant from each town. 


Send for circulars, giving wholesale and retail terms. 


R. C. BROWNING, 
GENERAL AGENT, 
32 CORTLANDT STREET, New York 
Opposite Merchants’ Hotel.) 


Improvements in Piano-fortes. 

One of the simplest and most truly valuabie improve- 
ments yet made in the Piano-forte is that invented and 
patented by 

DECKER BROTHERS, 91 BLEECKER STREET, 

in this city. By correcting the only imperfections arising 
from the use of the full irou-plate, aud that, tov, by not 
detracting in the slightest degree from its many positive 
advantages, the Messrs. DECKER have developed in their 
inetruments a tone at once admirable for its purity, ful- 
oess, prolongation, and sweetmess, and the high estima 
tion in which their improvement is held is well shown in 
| the rapidly increasing business of their firm.— 77Tidune. 
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BRAMHALL, DEANE & CO 


Manufacturers of 


IMPROVED COOKINC 


a 


HARRISON’S 
RANCES, 
Also, 
IMPROVED FRENCH RANCES, 


OF ALL SIZES, 
FOR HOTELS AND FAMILIES. 


247 and 249 Water and 268 Canal Streets, New York. 
OAKLEY & MASON, 


PUBLISHERS, BOOKSELLERS, STATIONERS, 


The Nation. 
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PURELY MUTUAL LIFE INSURANCE. 


New York Life Insurance Co. 


EsTaBLISHED 1845. 


HoME OFFICE, 112 AND 114 Broapway, N. Y. 


Assets, over $5,000,000, 
SECURELY INVESTED. 


This is one of the OLpEsT, SaresT, and most Success- 
FUL life insurance companies in the United States, and 
offers advantages not excelled and. in some respects, not 
equalled by any other. 
of the assured THrReE MILLION FIVE HUNDRED THOUSAND 
Do.uars. Its Trustees in New York City are of the very 
first and most reliable names. 

It is StRicTLY MuTUWAL, the policy holders receiving the 
entire profits. 

Premiums received QUARTERLY, SEMI-ANNUALLY, oF 
ANNUALLY, at the option of the assured. 
ir 


| ENDOWMENT, ANNUITY, etc. 


AND BLANK-BOOK MANUFACTURERS, 
21 MURRAY STREET, | 


Oup STAND oF Pratt, OAKLEY & Co., 


Between Broadway end Church Street, New York. 


DECKER & CO., 
MANUFACTURERS OF PIANO-FORTES, 


| DivipENDS DECLARED ANNUALLY (for 1864 and 1865, each | 


50 per cent.) 


The mortality among its members has been proportion- | 


ately less than that of any other life insurance company 
in America—a result consequent on a most cavetedl ona 
judicious selection of lives, and one of great importance 
to policy-holders. 

It offers to the assured the most abundant security in a 


| large accumulated fund, amounting now to over 


FIVE MILLIONS OF DOLLARS. 


It accommodates its members in the settlement of their | 
premiums, by granting, when desired, a credit at once on | 


account of future dividends, thus furnivhing insurance for 


| nearly double the amount for about the same cash pay- 


419 BROOME STREET, 


Ore Block East of Broadway, N. Y. 


These Pianos stand unrivalled in regard to their sing- 
ing quality; volume and purity of tone; sympathetic, 
elastic, and even touch; and durability of construction, 
which enables them to remain in tune much longer than 


ordinary Pianos. 


Bradbury’s Pianos “‘the Best.” 


Pronounced “tHe Best” by the most renowned artiste. 


“ SuPERIOR in tone, touch, power, DURABILITY, and ele- | 
gance of finish.” Warerooms 425 and 427 Broome Street, | 
Call or send for circular. 


WM. B. BRADBURY. 


MARVIN’S 
PATENT FIRE AND BURGLAR SAFE. | 


Superior to any othere in the following particulars: 
They are more fire-proof. | 
They are more burglar-proof. | 
They are perfectly dry. 
They do not lose their fire-proof qualities by age. | 
| 
| 
| 


corner of Crosby. 


Manufactured only by 
MARVIN & CO., 265 Broadway. 
721 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia. 
Send for a descriptive Circniar. 


Lock-Stitch Sewing Machines 
FOR FAMILIES AND MANUFACTURERS. 
THE HOWE MACHINE COMPANY, 
ELIAS HOWE, Jr., Pres., 

699 BROADWAY. 


Agents wanted. 
WHEELER & WILSON’S SEWING MACHINES, | 
625 BROADWAY, N. Y., 

MAKE THE 
LOCK-STITCH, 
and rank highest on account of the elasticity, perma- 
nence, beauty, and general desirableness of the stitching. 
when done, and the wide range of its application.— Report | 
af American Institute. 

} 





Make. Your Own Soap with B. T. BAB | 
BITT’S Potash, in tin cane, 70 Washington Street, New | 
York. Pure Concentrated Potash or Ready Soap Maker 
Warranted double the sirength of common Potash, and | 
superior to any other saponifier or lye in the market 
Put ap in cans of one pound, two pounds, three pounds. | 
six pounds, and twelve pounds, with full directions in | 
English and German for making Hard and Soft Soap. | 
One pound will make fifieen gallons of Soft Svap. No | 
lime is required. Consumers will find this the cheapest | 


Potash in market. 
B. T. BABBITT, 


$4. 65, 66, 67, 68, 69, 70, 72, and 74 Washington 8t., N. ¥ | 


| person incurs no risk in taking out a policy. 
| day for $5,000, if he dies to-morrow the $5,000 immedi- 


ment as is required in an ‘all cash company.” 





The annual income, exclusive of interest on invest- 
ments, nuw exceeds 


Two and a Half Million Dollars. 


The following is a summary of the Company's business 
for the year 1865: 


Number of Policies issued, . ‘ 5.138 
Insuring the sum of $16,324,888 


$2.342,820 40 
1,118,901 25 


$1,223,919 15 


Received for Premiums and Interest, . 
Losses, Expenses, and Dividends paid, 


Balance in favor of Policy-Holders, 


$4,881,919 70 





Total Assets, January 1, 1865, 


THE NEW YORK LIFE 
Originated and introduced the New Feature, known as 
THE NON-FORFEITURE PLAN, 


which is rapidly superseding the old system of life-long | 
payments, and has revolutionized the system of Life In- | 


surance in the United States. Ithas received the unquali- 
fied approval of the best business men in the land. large 
numbers of whom have taken out policies under it, purely 
as an investment. 

A new schedule of rates has been adopted. under which 
the insurer may cease paying at any time without forfeit- 
ure of past payments; and at the 

END OF TEN YEARS ALL PAYMENTS CEASE ENTIRELY, 
and the policy thenceforwavd becomes a source of income 
tohim. To secure this result the annual rate of insurance 
must, of course, be s»mewhat higher. 


curring a life-long obligation, however small. 
By the table on which this class of policies is based, a 
Insuring to- 


ately becomes a claim; and if he lives ten years, and 
makes ten annual payments, his policy is paid up—noth 
ing more to pay, and still his dividends continue, making 
HIS LIFE POLICY 
A SOURCE OF INCOME TO HIM WHILE LIVING. 
The only weighty argument offered against Life Insur- 
ance is, that a party might pay in for a number of years, 


| arid then, by inadvertence, inability, ete., be unable to 


continue paying, thereby losing all he had paid. The 
** New York Life have obviated this objection by their 
TEN YEAR NON-FORFEITURE PLAN. 
A party, by this table, after the second year, cannot for- 
feit any part of what has been paid in. 
2” This feature, among others, has given to this Com- 
pany a success unparalleled in the history of Life Insur- 


} ance, 


A credit or advance of twenty per cent. on account of 
dividends is given on this table if desired, at the current 


| New York rate of interest. 


¢" There has been paid to the widows and orphans 0 
members of this Company an aggregate sum exceeding 
$3,500,000. 

[2 The dividends paid (return premiums) exceed 


$1,700,000. 


Parties applying for Policies, or desirous of connecting 
themselves with the Company as Agents, will please ad- 
dress the Home Office either personally or by letter. 

MORRIS FRANKLIN, President. 
ISAAC C. KENDALL, Vice-Pres’t. 
WILLIAM H. BEERS, Actuary. 


It has paid to widows and orphans | 


j Policies iseued | 
1 all the various forms of WHOLE LiFe, SHorT TERM, | 


INSURANCE CO, | 


) I x But almost any | 
person in active business would greatly prefer paying a | 
higher rate fora limited time, and be done with it, to in- | 


——=:" 


RTEs., 





: 
| RAVEN & BACON’S PIANO-FO 
| (EsTaBLISHED 1829.) 
| A full assortment of these Instruments, which have 
been well known in the New York market for more than 
| thirty years, constantlyon hand. We are continually add 
| ing improvemente to our Pianos, and our facilities en- 
| able us to furnish them at terms and prices satisfactory to 
| purchasers. Pictorial circulars sent by mail. 
Wareroom, 135 Grand St., near Broadway, New York. 
ane sae ih alt 


Russell Sturgis, dr., 
ARCHITECT 
98 Broadway, New York. 
Vaux, Withers & Co., 
| ARCHITECTS 
| 110 Broadway. 


Olmsted, Vaux & Co., 
LANDSCAPE ARCHITECTS. 


The undersigned have associated under the above title 
for the business of advising on matters of location, and 
} furnishing Desigus and Superintendence for Architectura) 
|}and Engineering Works, including the Laying-out ot 
| Towns, Villages, Parks, Cemeteries, and Gardens. 
| FRED. LAW OLMSTED, 

CALVERT VAUX, 
110 Broadway, FRED’K C. WITHERS. 
New York, January 1, 1866. 


Saleratus.—B. T. BABBITT’S SALERATUS, 
70 Washington Street, N. Y. If you want healthy bread, 
use B. T. Babbitt’s best medicinal Saleratus, made from 
common ealt. Bread made with this Saleratus contains, 
when baked, nothing but common salt, water, and flour. 
B. T. BABBITT, 64, 65, 66, 67, 68, 69, 70, 72, and 74 Wash- 
inzton Street, N. Y. 


Economical Housekeepers Use 
Py e's SALERATUS. Prue's O. K. Soap. 
PyLe’s CREAM TARTAR. Pyue’s BLUEING Powper. 
Articles designed for all who want the best goods, ful 
weight. Sold by best Grocers everywhere. Bach package 
heare the name of James PYLe, Manufacturer, New York 





Light Biscuit made in fifteen minutes with 
| T. B. BABBITT’S STAR YEAST POWDERS, 70 Wash- 
| ington Street, N. Y. 


Estey’s Cottage Organs, 
$100 tro $500. 


These popular instruments excel all others in QuicK- 
NESS OF ACTION, ROUNDNESS, PURITY, AND VOLUME oF 
Tong, accomplished by PaTeNT IMPROVEMENTS. The 
| crowning perfection is the 


| VOX HUMANA TREMOLO, 


| a wonderful imitation of the sympathetic sweetness o1 
the human voice. 

They are strongly endorsed by Geo. W. Morgan, Wm 
| A. King, Chas. Fradel, and many others, the highest 
| musical authority in the United States. 

Good Agents wanted everywhere. 
Send for illustrated catalogue or cali at the New Ware- 
| rooms. 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 


GEO. G. SAXE & CO., 
417 Broome Street, N. Y. 


STEINWAY & SONS’ 
CRAND, SQUARE, AND UPRICHT 
PIANO-FORTES 


Have taken Thirty-two First Premiums, Gold and Silver 
Medals, at the Principal Fairs held in this country within 
the last ten years, and in addit, »n thereto they were award 
ed a First Prize Medal at the treat International Exhibi 
tion in London, 1862, in compe ition with 269 Pianos from 
all parts of the World. 
hat the great superiority« f these instruments is now 

universally conceded is abundantly proven by the Fact 
that Messrs, Steinways’ “scales, improvements, and 
peculiarities of construction” have been copied by the 
yreat majority of the manufacturers of both hemispheres 
(AS CLOSELY AS COULD BE DONE WITHOUT INFRINGEMENT 
OF PATENT RIGHTS) and that their instruments are ured by 
the most eminent pianists of Europe and America, who 
prefer them for their own public and private use, when- 
ever accessible. ; 

STEINWAY & SONS direct special attention to their 

PATENT AGRAFFE ARRANGEMENT, 

which, having been practically tested in all their grand 
and highest-priced Square Pianos, and admitted to be one 
of the greatest improvements of modern times, will here- 
after be introdaced in EVERY PIANO MANUFACTURED BY 
THEM WITHOUT INCREASE OF CosT to the purchaser, in or- 
der that aL. their patrons may reap its benefits. : 

STEINWAY & SONS’ PIANOS are the only American 
instruments exported to Europe in large numbers, and 
need in European concert-roome. 

WAREROOMS, 71 & 73 EAST FOURTEENTH ST., 
between Union Square and Irving Place, New York. 














